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Heavy Duty Cords remove un- 
certainty of pneumatic service 
from commercial cars.. This is not a 


courageous assertion, but a fact, a fact which is a 

















matter of record, many records ... For the good 
of your business, read carefully what users of 
Heavy Duty Cords have to say concerning their 

















performance in trying circumstances and con- 
ditions. ..... Note how they save on up-keep, 
and add to working capacity ....The reason is 
Heavy Duty Cords are built for buses and all 
commercial cars, and it comes out in performance. 
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the case of Heavy 
Duty Cords 


Big Figure Mileage .......,, 
“On a bus line running between 
| Las Cruces and El Paso ... Excep- 


tional mileage when you consider 
the weight carried, and length af 
time in service .. . Of ten original ] 
tires, seven are still in service, ,, 
One tire 40,000 miles, the other two 
close to 60,000 ...... These buses 
make 200 to 225 miles per day” 
.... International Bus Line, Las 
Cruces, N. Mex. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


Outstanding Oilfield Service .. , 
“This tire has solved the heavy ex- 
pense of the past operation... 
Opportunity to observe results 
from Heavy Duty Cords in actual 
heavy oil field service ....Has no 
equal in the pneumatic truck tire 
field . . . . Several of largest oil 
companies in Wichita field have 
adopted this tire after tests ... Kent 
Bros. & Co., Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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Shows No Wear After 10,000 
Miles ..... “This truck has seen 
practically 10,000 miles of hard 
service over every road condition 
. . . We were surprised to find 
these tires showed practically no 
wear, the tread being in perfect 
condition .... We feel that we can 
not say too much for the tire, and 
the service of the company behind 
it”... Johnson High Test Oil 
Company, Freeport, III. 
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Dealer Vouches for Heavy Duty 
Cords..... “I have never had a 
Heavy Duty Cord come-back.... 
The mileage runs all the way from 
10,000 to 20,000 miles . . . Knew of 
one Heavy Duty which made trip 





¥ petitive tires failed to stand the 


to Coast and back, but two com- 


hard usage of trip” . . . Taylor 
Tire Shop, Madison, Wisc. 
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Hard to Equal. . ..sccececs 
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“The Heavy Duty Cord I am about 
to replace has seen twenty-one 
months’ service... I can safely say 
that it has averaged 2,000 miles per 
month, and has been flat onte... 
From my observation of pneumatic 
transportation, Goodrich Tires are 
hard to equal in mileage and effi- 
ciency .. . Inter-City Motor Ex- 
press Company, Ft. Dodge, lowa. 
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To round out economical 
and efficient service in the 
operation of Trucks and 
Buses, Goodrich also pro- 
vides the famous De Luxe 
Solid in Smooth and Trac 
tor Types, and Goodrich 
Semi-Pneumatics. 


THE B.F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO. 
Akron, Ohio 


In Canada: The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company, Ltd., Toronto - -- 





a “BEST IN THE LONG RUN” } 
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jit \\ Pay-Roll Losses 
| | Last Year? — 











Surely the Campaign which 
is securing increased Net 
Results for 22,000 Amer- 
ican Employers today, will 


do as well for you. 








Here are a few whom we 
are serving: 


American Hide & Leather Co. 











Authorities agree that 3314 per cent. 
of every worker’s effort is wasted. 
One large-scale Employer gives it as 
his opinion, based on years of prac- 
tical study, that every worker wastes 
$1.00 each day—in time, materials 
or energy. 


In one major industry the avoidable 
waste amounts to $750,000 per day. 
No business can stand such losses 
and survive. 


Such figures make the thoughtful 
Business Man ask: “What are we 
going to do about it?” 

Figure up your share of that loss. 
How much of Wasted Human 
Energy are you paying for? 

That loss can be very decidedly re 


duced. We are reducing it for 
others. 


American Kardex Co. 
American Pad & Paper Co. 
Borden Farm Products Co. 
Boyce & Veeder Co., Inc. 
Brentano’s, Inc. 

Brown Shoe Co. 

Clicquot Club Co. 
Crown Cork & Seal Co. 
Thos. Cusack Co. 

Daggett Chocolate Co. 
Reuben H. Donnelly Corp. 
Eastman Kodak Co. 
Endicott-Johnson Corp. 

E. & T. Fairbanks & Co. 
Gimbel Bros. 

Harrison Radiator Corp. 
Hayes Wheel Co. 

Hotel Astor 

International Tailoring Co. 
Kellogg Company 

Chas. B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co. 
Lever Bros. Co. 

Mabie, Todd & Co. . 
National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
National Carbon Co. 
National Cloak & Suit Co. 
Northern States Power Co. 
Oakland Motor Co. 
Parkard Motor Car Co. 
Peerless Motor Car Co. 
Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co. 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Remington Arms Co. 

Rice & Hutchins 

Simplex Player Action Co. 
Skinner Organ Co. 

Wm. Underwood Co. 
Union Carbide Co. 

The Upson Co. 

U. S. Radium Corp. 

V. Vivaudou, Inc. 
Whittemore Bros. Corp. 

















MATHER & COMPANY 


General Offices 
155-165 E. Superior St. 
CHICAGO 





Eastern Sales Office 
250 W. 57th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Hospitality 
—an heritage 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT 
Behind closed doors of a room 
in ‘the old Bellevue, far from 
the tense atmosphere of the 
national convention, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt was in 1900 
selected as the vice president- 
ial nominee. This notable . 
caucus is but one of the world- 
important events centering 
about the old inn which have | 
imparted to its successor, The f 
Bellevue-Stratford, a prestige . }; 
enjoyed by but few Potels 
anywhere. 
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HE old Bellevue, bowing to the demands of a busier age, 

is now but a memory—the world famous inn has been 

replaced—yet has left an heritage rare among present day 
hostelries. 

The present Bellevue-Stratford, though many times larger and 
more pretentious than its predecessor, guards jealously the repu- 
tation for genuine hospitality and real comfort which—yesterday 
and today—instantly suggests the Bellevue as Philadelphia’s 
“home away from home.” 


The BELLEVUE-STRATFORD 


Broad and Walnut Streets Philadelphia 


Travelers who take pride in stopping at a hote) that has played 
such an important part in the affairs of the nation, find equal 
satisfaction in the other famous hotels under the management of 


BOOMER-DU PONT PROPERTIES CORPORATION 


The WALDORF-ASTORIA The NEW WILLARD 
NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
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All Steel 




















With Everlasting Baked Enamel Finish 

















Most motor car bodies are skeletons of 
wood, with thin sheets of steel nailed 
outside—whereas the Overland body 
is all steel, a frame of steel covered 
with steel—all steel, welded into one- 
piece solidity. 


Wood collapses at a bending stress of 
5,000 Ibs. to the square inch —whereas 
steel will stand a stress of 35,000 lbs. 
to the square inch. That’s the kind 
of strength and safety and durability 
Overland gives you! 


—the only touring car under $800 with 
coachwork entirely of steel! Body by 
Budd, pioneer in steel bodies. 


—and the onlytouringcar under $800 with 
a genuine finish of hard-baked enamel! 


Steel, the on builder and bulwark of 
civilization . . Steel, the strength of 


Willys-Overland Inc., 
Toledo, Ohio 
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OVERLAND 
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mighty ships, trains, bridges, skyscrapers 
. Steel is the strength of Overland... 


Here is a car that keeps its looks with 
age. Its everlasting enamel finish is 
baked on in ovens fiery-hot. 


You can pour scalding water on this 
finish or scrub it with strong chemicals 
used to remove road tar—and even turn 
the scorching flame of a blow-torch on 
it without marring its gleaming beauty. 


And with all of this strength and per- 
manent beauty are linked big power— 
great economy—dependability—and 23 
big-car quality advantages unmatched 
at anywhere near the price. See this 
all-steel Overland. Drive it in traffic or 
over the hills. Ask the dealer to explain 
the easy buying terms. In an age of 
steel, drive an all-steel Overland! 


Willys-Overland Sales Co. Ltd., 
Toronto, Canada 


Adopted jor 
a Safety 
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re Main London Office 
“VE, 32 Lombard St., E. C. 3 


For Your Business with — 
Europe 


S progress is made toward the economic rehabili- 

tation of Europe, business men are consider- 

ing how their own immediate interests will be 
affected. 


In carrying out a foreign trade policy the bank 
with which a business house allies itself is a most 
important factor. 


Fight branches of this Company abroad, located 
in London, Paris, Brussels, Liverpool, Havre, and 
Antwerp, place a valuable service at the disposal of 
American exporters and importers. 


These offices handle a large volume of the banking 
transactions incident to the export of American 
commodities to Europe and importations into the 
United States. 


This Company finances a substantial portion of 
American cotton exports and shipments of food 
products, raw materials, and manufactured goods, 
originating in every section of the United States. 


To those companies now doing export or import 
business with Europe or planning to enter this trade, 
the Guaranty Trust Company offers exceptional 
facilities and the helpful codperation which an 
American bank with American branches abroad is 
in a position to render. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
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“Watching” a Train 
100 Miles Away 


HILE ‘the rest of 
WV the country is 
talking about 


super-power, New England 
has it, says ‘an article by 
Johnson Heywood in Forbes 
for November 1. There are 
times when you can sit in 
the instrument room of the 
Edison company’s steam 
station in Boston on a Sun- 
day afternoon when the 


" load is light..and “watch” 
“ @. train ~~ being... ‘pulled 


through the Hoosac Tun- 
nel more than a hundred 
miles away. A part-of the 
load falls.on Boston even 
though several hydroelec- 
tric and steam plants are 
much nearer. 

New England, with the 
exception of Maine, which 
prohibits the export of 
power, is pretty thoroughly 
covered with transmission 
lines which interconnect at 
many points and so make 
the power generated at 
widely separated plants 
available wherever it may 
be needed temporarily. 

Recently a short circuit 
at Keene, New Hampshire, 
blew a fuse in the station 
at Salem, Massachusetts. 
Father of New England 
Super-Power System 

That shows how closely 
New England’s power sys- 
tem is connected up. As 
a matter of fact, the system 
now connects as far west 
as Niagara Falls and De- 
troit. 

The father of the New 
England super-power sys- 
tem is Charles L. Edgar, 
who joined the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany of Boston in 1887 
and has been its president 
since 1900. He has guided 
the company since it was 
a four-year-old. 

To his daring and far- 
sightedness is due much of 
the great growth of the 
company. He has ac- 
curately foreseen the needs 
of the territory served. 
His policy has been to lead 
the teritory, not merely to 
follow its growth. 
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Solid Foundation Laid for 
Prosperous Business 


Favorable factors out- 

number unfavorable factors 
ten to one. The outlook, indeed, 
is more satisfactory now than it 
has been at any time since the 
war, for the business expansion 
confidently expected promises not 
to be endangered by the inflation 
which saturated the post-war bus- 
iness boom. 

Prospects for the next twelve 
months are inspiring in virtually 
every important respect. 

What are the facts? 

In financial and business circles 
it is taken for granted that the 
presidential election will result sat- 
isfactorily. All present calcula- 
tions and plans are being made on 
that basis. 

The condition of the agricul- 
tural third of our population is 
very different from what it was 
a year ago. Decidedly better prices 
are being received for wheat, corn, 
oats, rye, hogs, cattle, wool and 
other important products, while 
cotton entered the final quarter of 
the year at distinctly better prices 
than previously ruled. Having 
learned the danger of refusing to 
sell at high prices, most farmers are 
this year rushing their products 
to market. The inflow of wheat 
at the principal markets has been 
extraordinarily heavy. All this 
means that our thirty-five million 
farmer folks will be in a position 
to increase very substantially their 
purchases of all kinds of merchan- 
dise and machinery during the 
coming year. A prosperous rural 
population makes the strongest of 
foundations for national prosper- 
ity. 

Labor, scarcely less important 
than agriculture, is to-day receiv- 
ing a weekly pay envelope of al- 
most, if not quite, unprecedented 
purchasing power. Even those in- 
dustries that experienced a dull 
Summer are now showing increas- 


P REPARE for better business. 


By B: C. Forbes 


ed activity. The woolen goods 
business has improved remark- 
ably, many mills being sold up to 
the limit of production. Cotton 
mills show at least some recovery. 
The shoe industry is doing bet- 
ter. Leading automobile manu- 
facturers, instead of laying off men 
as Winter approaches, are increas- 
ing their working forces now that 
surplus stocks have disappeared. 
Rubber manufacturers have turn- 
ed the corner rather impressive- 
ly. Coal production of 10,000,000 
tons a week reflects quickened de- 
mand. The iron and steel industry 
is now better circumstanced. In 
short, the gain in employment re- 
corded by the Department of La- 
bor during August has been more 
than maintained since, and prom- 
ises to be maintained during com- 
ing months. 

Money, worthy of being brack- 
eted with agriculture and labor, is 
another extremely bullish factor. 
Rates are back to pre-war levels 
and in some cases lower. So enor- 
mous is our stock of gold that our 
bankers will be in a position to 
furnish all the capital and cred- 
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it needed for the most prosper- 
ous business conditions without 
bringing about burdensome inter- 
est rates. There are few more po- 
tent spurs to enterprise than cheap 
money. 

The nation’s transportation is in 
the best financial and physical 
state in many years. A record- 
breaking volume of traffic is now 
being carried with unexampled 
despatch. Additions to power and 
rolling stock have been enormous, 
yet inquiries are out at this mo- 
ment for further supplies running 
into scores of millions of dollars. 
One gratifying development has 
been a reduction in the ratio of 
expenditures to income, as a re- 
sult of increased efficiency on the 
part of both management and em- 
ployees. 

Public utilities, now a factor of 
tremendous importance in our eco- 
nomic order, have been conscienti- 
ously and successfully working 
themselves into the soundest posi- 
tion they have ever enjoyed. 
They have been and still are rais- 
ing large amounts of capital on 

(Continued on page 125) 
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The number of business failures and liabilities of failures as reported monthly by 


Bradstreet’s are shown in the above chart. 


The trend during 1924 to date, it will 


be noted, has been downward. 








“With all thy getting, get Understanding” 


Fact and 


By the Editor 


“D’ye think I’m in business for my health?” How 
often have you heard that? Every time I hear it I 
conclude that the man doesn’t know what he is in 
business for. What are we in business for? We are 

in business to benefit others. If 
WHAT ARE we are not, then our business 
i won't prosper permanently. All 
BUSINESS FOR? business is a matter of reciproc- 

ity, of giving something in ex- 
change for something else. Unless we give, we can- 
not receive. And the man or concern that gives 
most naturally gets most in return. He reaps most 
who serves most. The most notably successful bus- 
iness enterprises are those that have rendered signal- 
ly. valuable: services ‘to the people. 
tions, of course; but they are becoming fewer. When, 
therefore, a man indignantly asks, “What d’ye think 
I’m.in business for?” the answer he should give him- 
self, or be given, is “To serve others.” The man who 
imagines that the be-all and the end-all. of business 
is to enrich himself is on the wrong track. First seek 
to serve, and awards will follow. 

ee 

Flowers bloom whether any one looks at them or not. 

Have you less sense than a flower? 
¢ #8 

The most uncomfortable part of a ride in an air- 
ship is the climb up. After you reach the heights you 
still encounter both bumps and dips. The man at the 
wheel calls them “air bumps” and “air holes” or “air 


pockets.” Until you become ac- 
LIFE customed to them you don’t feel 
IS LIKE 
RIDING IN altogether safe. After that, the 
AN AIRSHIP sensation is quite pleasant. Even 


then, however, you realize that 
you are sailing along at quite a height and that, if 
anything should go wrong, you would hit the earth 
with a terrible thud. Life itself is much like that, 
isn’t it? The process of climbing towards the heights 
usually is hard. After you get there you still en- 
counter ups and downs. And always there is the pos- 
sibility of making a fatal slip. 

To those on the ground it looks as if airship rid- 
ers were flying along with delightful smoothness. 
Those who haven’t reached far up the ladder of life 
too often imagine that all is plain sailing, that all 
is pleasant with those who have reached the heights. 
Just as walking is without certain dangers attach- 
ed to flying, so high-up positions have responsibilities 
and disadvantages which do not afflict those lower 
down. Most of us, however, aspire to fly rather than 
to walk all through life. Success can be made worth 
all that it costs. 

* * * 


Poor work will make you poor. 


There are excep-. 


Comment 


Many are asking, “Are foreign bonds safe?” One 
could rely, “Are eggs fresh?” All eggs are not fresh. 
Neither are all foreign bonds safe. All American 
bonds are not safe. There are bonds and bonds. But 

it is wicked to frighten Ameri. 


ARE can investors against all fore; 

FOREIGN securities. “Look wh <a 
SONDS : 00 what has hap- 
SAFE? pened to Russian bonds,” is a fay- 


orite cry. But look what has hap- 
pened to the bonds and stocks of the once-great New 
Haven Railroad, the far flung Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad and other gigantic American enter- 
prises. Our own Liberty Bonds sank until they went 
almost to 80. | 
A foreign label doesn’t necessarily make a bond 
either bad or good any more than an American label 
makes a bond bad or good.’ Investors should attach 
importance to the character and caliber of the bank- 
ers issuing foreign bonds,. Our foremost. banking 
firms and ‘institutions have won their success mainly 
because of their ability to’ select only trustworthy 
offerings. Therefore, it is safest to do business with 
concerns that have earned the best reputation. Dwight 
W. Morrow, of J. P: Morgan &-Company, addressing 
the Investment Bankers’ Association; well said: 


The one thing all investmerit houses who are dealing 
with clients who have saved money should feel very great 
gratification in is’ that their success depends upon the con- 
fidence of the people. The banker must give primary’ con- 
sideration to his customer—to the investor. He must be 
forever on the alert to protect the investor. The banker is, 
of course, human. Like any one else, he may make mistakes. 
But he must never make the mistake of offering a security to 
his clients that he does not believe is good. Safety of the 
investor’s principal and interest must come first. That is 
the foundation on which our business is built. 


I have been connected with the financial world of 
America for twenty years, and it is my conviction that 
our best bankers never sponsor a security they do 
not themselves believe will turn out satisfactorily. 
It would be just as sensible for Tiffany to palm off 
spurious diamonds as for reputable underwriters to 
fool the public into buying worthless securities. Of 
course, when abnormally high interest rates are of- 
fered, as they will be offered on numbers of foreign 
bonds in coming months, the investor knows, or 
should know, that more risk is entailed than in buy- 
ing a United States government bond. But even high 
interest rates on foreign issues should not frighten 
investors if the-sponsors of the bonds are firms or in- 
stitutions having to their credit a long record of hon- 
erable dealings with the investing public. 

Take the impending German government loan. 
If it is good enough for Morgan & Company to father, 
then it is good enough for the American investor to 
buy. If a French government issue is offered here by 
our leading houses, then it also can be regarded as. 
worthy of the consideration of investors. Neithe: 
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Germany nor France is likely to fail to honor such ex- 
ternal issues. 

The world’s progress would be seriously retarded 
were America to adopt the roll of miser and hoard all 
the surplus capital she now possesses. Happily, our 
bankers and investors will not follow any such course. 
Britain attained world leadership largely because of 
her readiness to invest capital in all parts of the world. 
The United States must learn to do the same. 

The plan of the Investment Bankers’ Association 
to organize a bureau to furnish authoritative informa- 
tion on all foreign issues offered here is timely. It 
should be carried into effect forthwith. 

© 6 : 

Frankly, bankers are little more popular than 
burglars. The notion persists that “Wall Street bank- 
ers” are a gang of robbers. Our farming population, 
too, complain bitterly about the treatment they re- 

ceive from bankers, both ‘local 


BANKERS and city. No~ political party 
TO BECOME j sags 

BETTER would dream of ‘nominating a 
UNDERSTOOD banker as a presidential candi- 


date. The mere fact that John W. 
Davis had ‘rendered legal services to J. P. Morgan 
& Company was seized upon by William Jennings 
Bryan as damning him as a candidate for the Demo- 
cratic nomination. 

All this is not-only deplorable but dangerous. Un- 
less our bankers succeed in becoming better under- 
stood, they are liable to be worse treated by voters 
and lawmakers. The Investment Bankers’ Associa- 
tion has wisely decided to spend $250,000 on publicity. 
This publicity should not be restricted, however, to 
discussing investments. It should discuss also those 
who handle investments, our bankers. The American 
public need to be “sold” on bankers more than on in- 
vestments. We now have bond and stock “ratings.” 
The day is coming when our bankers and brokers, 
our underwriters, will be “rated.” 

For bankers would not have the bad name they do 
have over so large a part of the country had none of 
them ever done anything to deserve a bad name. It 
hehooves our bankers and investment brokers to be 
scrupulously careful hereafter to avoid doing any- 
thing to justify public criticism and ill-will. Then, 
and only then, can publicity campaigns bring about a 
more friendly attitude on the part of the public. 


© Paul Thompson 


American industrial leaders who participated in the recent Defense Day rehearsal of steps which must be taken to start in 
motion the machinery necessary for national defense. They are, left to right, Samuel McRoberts of the Metropolitan Trust 
Co., New York; James G. Harbord, Radio Corp. of America; Elbert H. 
man Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., and Colonel J. L. Walsh, District Ordnance Chief of the Army Reserve Corps. 


Gary, chairman U. S. Steel Corp.; Guy E. Tripp, chair- 


La Follette’s followers must be gullible if they have 
swallowed the figures given out by “Young Bob” La 
Follette .on the alleged achievements of Canada’s 
Government-owned railroads. He declared, among 

other things, that between 1921 


LA FOLLETTE’S and 1924 Canada reduced her 


eee agriculture freight rates to pre- 
FIGURES war levels, and he added that, 


notwithstanding this, “The Can- 
adian National Railways, owned by the Canadian 
Government, has changed a deficit of $37,000,000 in 
1921 to a surplus of more than $20,000,000 in 1923.” 
He carefully refrained from explaining that this re- 
duction in rates was vigorously opposed by the Gov- 
ernment-owned railways and that the cut was made 
because of a contract entered into with the privately- 
owned Canadian Pacific Railway in 1897. 
‘ Instead of having lost only $37,000,000 in 1921, the 
totai deficit of the Government-owned system was 
$73,000,000. Instead of a $20,000,000 surplus last year 
the system actually had a deficit of $53,000,000. This 
year the system has not earned one dollar of its fixed 
charges, so that taxpayers face another $70,000,000 
burden. So desperate has its financial condition be- 
come that the Canadian National Railways last July 
issued a statement which started off thus: 


In view of the industrial and trade conditions which have 
resulted in a heavy falling off of gross receipts, the officers 
of the Canadian National Railways, from the President down, 
have volunteered to give one day’s pay a month’to the man- 
agement to help in reduction of operating expenses. 


How would wage earners who have been misled 
into swallowing La Follette’s irresponsible statements 
and promises relish being asked to give up a month’s 
pay to their employers? That is what is being done 
on the shining example of railroad efficiency cited by 
LaFollette headquarters. 

Can a presidential election be won by such misrep- 
resentation? 

What are you doing to counteract the effect of such 
propaganda? 

* * * 


God made each one of us. But each one of us must 


make our own God. 
* * * 


The worst brakes on your progress are self-applied. 
* * * 


The soundest salesmen make the least sound. 
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72 
E Americans run 
after fads. New 
things fascinate 
us. Men as well as wo- 


men are possessed by this 
trait. We often hasten to 
buy a thing, not because 
it is better, but simply be- 








Plain Talk to Street 
Car and Motor Bus 
Leaders 


So, I say to you gentle. 
men engaged in urban and 
interurban transportation. 

“Gentlemen, I am pers 

fectly willing, I am ang. 

tous, to leave it to you to 
determine among your. 
selves how you can bes, 














cause it is new. 

The electric traction industry has suffered and is 
suffering from this national characteristic—or, should 
one call it a national weakness? 

The jitney took the country by storm not long since. 
“Scrap the street railways!” was the cry. 

The jitney, like a fly put in a bottle of oxygen, en- 
joyed a brief spell of abnormal, crazy popularity. Then 
it disappeared. 

The motor bus was its successor. “Scrap the street 
railways!” is the cry again heard in cities of all sizes, 
from New York down. 

But this craze, too, will die down. The preservation 
of street cars, not their abolition, will be demanded. 

The basic question before the transportation world 
is not: Which shall it be, the electric street car or the 
motor bus? 

The basic question before the transportation world 
is: How can we best meet the transportation require- 
ments of urban communities? 

Millions of men and women must be carried from 
their homes in the morning to the centers where they 
earn their daily bread, and carried home again at night. 

To do this quickly, safely, economically, is the task, 
the gigantic and increasingly difficult task, which 
transportation leaders must find ways and means to 
perform satisfactorily, satisfactorily to the public and 
to investors in transportation enterprises. 

As a workman who must earn his daily bread in the 
heart of a congested city and who lives in a less con- 
gested district where it is possible to bring up healthy 
children, I care little whether those charged with the 
duty of transporting me place at my disposal an elec- 
tric street car or a subway or a motor bus, so long 
as I am taken to and from my work at reasonable 
speed, at reasonable cost and with reasonable com- 
fort. 

If street car interests contrive to kill off any trans- 
portation facilities calculated to help in the proper 
handling of this task, then I naturally become hostile 
to these street car interests and shall use my power 
as a voter to have laws passed to bring them to their 
senses, going so far, if need be, to vote for municipal 
ownership of all local transportation. 

If, on the other hand, motor bus interests scheme to 
cripple street car service so that the transporting of 
me to and from the place where I earn my living is in- 
terfered. with, then I shall turn against motor bus 
owners and vote to put them in their place. 

I do not want municipal ownership. 

But still less do I want to be deprived of the best 
possible facilities for enabling me to fulfill my daily 
obligations to my employer, on the one side, and to 
my family, on the other. 


furnish me safe, rapid 

economical daily transportation. I am prepared to - 
either street cars or motor busses, whichever meet my 
requirements satisfactorily. 
“But if you start quarreling among yourselves and 
seek to cripple and kill off each other, thus preventing 
me from enjoying the best possible traveling facilities 
then I shall turn on you and join with my fellow. 
citisens and fellow-sufferers to deprive you of the 
power and the privileges you have abused—a plague 

0 both your houses.’ ” 

That, I believe, fairly represents the attitude of the 
ordinary American citizen. 

Are our street railway and motor bus interests 
keeping this prominently in front of their minds? 

Or are they, in certain cities, more concerned in 
scheming to throttle competition than to co-operate 
in seeing that the most adequate facilities possible are 
provided? 

The street car company that sees the motor bus 
company as its only enemy is shortsighted. So is the 
motor bus company that sees the street car com- 
pany as its only enemy. 

Both must take scrupulous care not to raise up 
another more-to-be-dreaded enemy, municipal owner- 
ship. ; 

To the outsider, it would appear as if there were 
room for both street cars and motor busses in most 
cities. Certainly it would seem impracticable to do 
away with street car lines, for it is not seriously dis- 
puted that street cars can handle large crowds of 
passengers more expeditiously than motor busses, see- 
ing that the street car can accommodate almost twice 
as many people as the motor bus can accommodate. 

But it is equally plain to the outsider that motor 
busses can be used advantageously in many directions. 

Some of us are old-fashioned enough to believe that 
“old friends are the best.” Street cars have served 
us long, and, generally speaking, faithfully. We can 
count upon them being at our street corner every 
morning and again every evening in fair weather or 
foul, in sunshine or snow, in Winter and Summer, 
traffic is light as well as when traffic is heavy. 

Busses haven’t yet earned quite the same place in our 
heart. Some motor bus lines have proved only fair- 
weather friends. They served us when it suited them 
to do so and left us in the lurch as soon as better 
pickings appeared to be in sight elsewhere. We can 
compel, and do compel, our street cars to run from 
January 1 to December 31. We can’t allow them to 
quit even during times when they run at a loss. 

But, so far, we have not similar power over motor 
busses. They have come and gone as self-interest sug- 
gested. (Continued on page 125) 
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Better facilities needed 











© Underwood & Underwood 


James S. McCulloh 


New president of the New York Telephone Company. 
Mr. McCulloh entered the employ of the American 


Telephone Company in 1893. In 1903 he became 

superintendent of buildings and insurance for the 

New York Telephone Company, and he was elected 
vice-president in 1919. 


Try working instead of wishing. 
* * * 


To girls at business: Think more about what you can 
put into your head than on it. 
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We like to be happy. Therefore we like to meet 
happy people. Happiness throughout an Organiza. 
tion helps to bring prosperity. A $50,000-a-yea; job 
has just been won by good work plus good humor 
James S. McCulloh has been g. 








GOOD WORK, lected president of the New York 
GOOD HUMOR, 

ar Telephone Company because, jg 
BIG JOB 


addition to working enthusias. 
tically himself, he has the knack 
of getting others to work enthusiastically. He be- 
lieves that smiling gets more out of men than swear. 
ing. He enjoys work and he has the faculty of stimy. 
lating others to enjoy their work. Instead of fearing 
him, the workers like him. He is a first-class “miy. 
er.” His personality wins friends. His example js 
an inspiration to his co-workers. They know that 
he never asks them to work harder than he works. 

This is the type of man directors of large organiza. 
tions are eagerly looking for to-day. Good humor oils 
the wheels of industry. Executives who can win the 
love and the loyalty of workers can name their own 
salaries. I know of one man whose salary was in- 
creased from $50,000 to $75,000 largely because of his 
taculty for inspiring the organization and for making 
friendships which brought business. 

A bad temper is becoming more and more a barrier 
to advancement. 
* * x 


Cutting remarks by and by cut your own throat. 
* * * 
Men are netther born nor borne to success. Each must 
earn tt. 
* * * 


Snails rarely fall down. But how far do they ever get? 


Two-Line Editorials 


i To merchants :Do.your New Year shopping early. 
| TS Bee 


Wheat 1s proving the. staff of prosperity. 
* * x 
Wall Street’s expectation still is that there will be no 
moving vans around the White House on March 4. 


* * * 
Woolen suits are not to be cheaper this Winter. 
* * * 


The saved dollar saves many a business. 
* * * 


Will Mellon shortly issue a long-term Treasury loan? 
Looks as if he ought to. 
* * * 


Have more faith in Mexico than in Russia. 
‘2+ ¢ 


Utility shares should be considered by investors. 
. + * 


“Pigs 1s pigs’—and prosperity for the farmer—these 
days. 
* * * 
Rents may not yet be falling but “To Rent” signs are 
rising. 
* * * 
Od will do better once well-watered companies are 
squeezed out. 


It will probably finish up by America taking more than 
half of the impending $200,000,000 German Government 
loan. 


* * * 
“To Audit Stock Exchange Brokers’ Books.” Good! 
* * * 


The live stock “index” at St. Paul recently reached 
86% against 74% in July and 69% in March. Worth 
noting. 


* * * 
Shipping should gradually creep off the rocks. 
* * * 


It may be a green or it may be a white but it won't be a 
black Christmas this year. 


x * * 
Gold has ceased to flow to the U. S. Healthy. 
‘2s 2 


Russia may wreck the British Labor Government. The 
Thrifty Britons do not relish guaranteeing any Soviet loan. 
* * * 


Architects are not so busy as they were. 
* * * 


Dawes is showing as much courage before voters as he 


showed before inquisitional Senators. 
x * * 


Immigrationwise, our loss is proving Canada’s gatn. 
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fore Cleveland had written 

itself into history, a sturdy 
New Englander brought his little 
family from the East and bought a 
home just outside the city. Soon 
after, he organized the White Manu- 
facturing Company 
which made sewing ma- 
chines, and later entered 
the transportation field 
with bicycles and roller 
skates. 

Thomas H. White was 
a man of remarkable 
character. His ideas 
were concise and definite. 
He believed that we do 
not get anything rightly 
in this world unless we 
work for it. He had an 
intense love of home, felt 
a deep responsibility in 
the careful upbringing of 
his children, and left no 
stone unturned to aid 
them in self develop- 
ment. 

He taught them to 
work things out for 
themselves. He did it 
after this fashion: 

One day Walter C. 
White, then a boy of 
seven or eight, watched 
his older brothers sailing 
their boats in a big pond. 
He was consumed with 
an overwhelming desire 
for a boat of his own, 
and his boat was to be 
the pathfinder for all the 
others. 

“Dad,” he said eagerly that night, 
“had you thought of buying me a 
boat ?” 

Somewhat surprised, his father 
answered in the negative. 

“Very well,” said the boy; “then I 
will build one for myself.” 

“In that case,” said his father, “I 
will furnish. you with a good set of 
tools.” ; 

Later on he built an engine, getting 
his instructions from a book. But 
to his great disappointment, although 


BOUT half a century ago, be- 





By O. D. Foster 


the engine ran, it did not accomplish 
anything, for it had no pulling power. 
This taught him a lesson. A thing 
might move, but it was useless if it 
did not actively perform some 
definite function. 

All this time he was_learning other 





Walter C. White 
President, The White Company 


lessons as well. The youngest of 
seven, four of them boys, he got 
plenty of intensive training The 
Whites lived in what was then the 
outskirts of the city. They had a 
large place, and the children were 
allowed to keep any animals that 
they would care for properly. Two 


pretty fast horses were at the boys’ ~ 


disposal if they drove them carefully. 
Otherwise they were forbidden. 

“If I let you have a horse and 
you do not take care of him,” said 


Mill. 


nee! 75 


Leaders of the Automobile Juniata 


Why the White “Roll Call” Is 
‘Growing Longer 


“if You Want a Man to Have Faith in You,” said Walter C. White’s Father, 
“You Must Not Betray His Trust’”—When a White Truck Leaves the 
Factory It Carries With It the Honor of the Whites 


their father, “you cannot have him 
again. If you want the confidence of 
people you must not betray it.” 

In this way he built up a strong 
spirit of dependability and self- 
reliance. He trusted them implicitly 
and they never betrayed his trust. 
In guiding their conduct 
he stuck to main princi- 
ples and let them work 
out their own details. He 
did little talking, but he 
built these principles into 
his children with their 
growth and uncon- 
sciously they influenced 
all their actions. Sun- 
days they all spent to- 
gether and after dinner 
they had _ interesting 
discussions of current 
events. The senior 
White’s views on all 
questions were sound and 
logical. They became a 
great influence to his 
children. Nevertheless 
all development was in- 
dividual; he never forced 
them. 

Once when Walter 
White was so small he 
could hardly tote a gun 
he asked permission to 
go shooting with his 
father. The senior White 
smiled, picked out the 
gun with the least “kick,” 
and took the lad along. 
The first time young 
Walter pulled the trigger 
he was scared to death, 
and the recoil nearly 
knocked the breath out of him. The 
next time was better. In that way 
he learned to shoot. It was part of 
a liberal all-round education. 

Walter White is fond of hunting. 
He rides to hounds, is a polo player 
and keeps a stable of a dozen polo 
ponies at his beautiful estate at Gates 
He is a breeder of fine cattle, 


is interested in everything that savors 

of sports, and is one of the best horse- 

men in that part of the country. 
When the time came for White 
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to think about college his natural 
thought was to take an engineering 
course. He had a flair for mechanics, 
and mechanical engineering seemed to 
be his logical bent. 

“If you take mechanical engineer- 
ing,” said one of his brothers who 
was a Cornell graduate, “you will get 
lots of shop work and you have al- 
ready had that down at the plant. 
Take my advice and register for a 
general course so-that you will get a 
broad outlook in all lines. Later on 
you can specialize.” 

“The advice sounded so good,” 
said White, “that it changed my 
entire plans. I took general science 
and got my B. S., but in the last 
two years I found myself with a 
growing desire to take up law. I 


planning to return in the Fall and 


mer and by Fall I knew I was on the 
wrong track again. I was a shark 
at mathematics, but I wanted prob- 
lems I could work out. The law was 
not an exact enough science. 

“But at the same time I felt I had 
had training which was of the utmost 
value. I knew I had no ability as a 
lawyer, but on the other hand I did 
not seem to have a flair for anything. 
I think I felt a little discouraged with 
myself. Now I-know that I was 
just in that transitory period which 
comes to most boys and often to older 
men, when they do not know just 
exactly what they are fitted for. I 
had not as yet slipped into the right 
groove. 


Establishes Foreign Market 


Walter White was selected for this 
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letter of introduction to him and he 
will start you right. It is importan, 
that you should get in right at the 
start.” 

White met Marcus and on the tr; 
they got pretty well acquainted. The 
two went to the Hotel Cecil ang 
White put up his car in a nearby 
garage. Marcus stayed in London a 
month, and in that time he did much 
to interest his friends and English 
relatives in the new car. In those 
days any car was a matter of interest, 
and a steam car of American design 
shown by a likable young fellow 
from a sister country had great pull- 
ing power. 

It may be that White overdid the 
interest end. At any rate he did not 
sell any patents, nor cars either He 


and try to make some of his ex- 












































































took a law course and the summer “About this time my brother wss  S8YS. he “did not even know how to at Cl 
after my graduation I went down to working hard on an automobile pro- talk in sales language.” Master sales- shop 
father’s factory as assistant to the position. He had developed a steam ™an that he is to-day, it seems diffi- ee. , 
assistant treasurer. boiler which was showing up pretty cult to believe. The patents were to 
“Nobody will ever know how I well) Father seemed to have a lot be sold on a royalty arrangement, 
hated the sight of that day book. The of confidence in it. and that decided but he was ensuccessful in even inter- ' 
fact that I was keen about mathemat- 1, | came home and went into the Sting a prospect. Those were the beg 
ics seemed to point to bookkeeping shop First I tested, then I began ays when autos broke down once or = 
as my natural job, but I could not see producing onuines By that time I twice every quarter of a mile or s0, ~ 
that it got me anywhere. I wanted for like a Jack-of-all-trades v9 and enthusiasm lagged. ; 
something which showed visible re- The eusstion of dateate inet vital ‘ He joined the Automobile Club, y@ 
sults. I was stagnating on the job,as 4; thi, cariad Thee Whites took out got in with some old Cornell fellows ~ 
misplaced as a frog in a bowl of nome tendumened patents and tried and showed his car around a little. let 
goldfish.” to get others from Germany, but the Finally one prospect came to him - 
. : : report was that they would not work. and said : t 
Difficulty in Getting Started Their London attorney suggested = can I get one of those th 
Later, urged by a former classmate that they send some one over to Lon- CFS‘. ye i or 
who had entered the New York Law don to sell the White patents and White answered “In America, a 
School, White went to New York demonstrate that they had a working 20d promptly wrote the home office. E 
and read law with such vigor that he model. The plan was to sell them Back came a sizzling letter, asking , 
secured his degree in the Spring, later in Germany. why he did not sell the man a car ; 


take his examination for the bar. 

That Summer he spent at home, 
and in the Fall entered the office of 
Judge Williamson, General Counsel 
for the New York Central, and a 
great friend of his father’s. The 
following Spring he was admitted to 
the bar. 

“I had no false notions of my 
ability,” said White. “That is always 
a great help. I stayed in Judge 
Williamson’s office through the Sum- 





job. He took a letter of credit, a 
car, a lot of parts, and sailed for 
England. This was in 1901, and he 
was then twenty-five years old. 

While on his way to the boat he 
met a friend of his college days in 
New York City who was much inter- 
ested in his errand. 

“You're going to be up against it, 
Walter,” he said. “I'll tell you what 
I’ll do. George Marcus is going over 
on the same boat. I'll give you a 


penses. 
Demonstrates Value of Car 


That waked White up and he went 
to work. He saw that he could not 
build up a sales organization from a 
hotel; so he took chambers and 


opened a display room. 

“The most conspicuous display in 
that room was my ignorance,” said 
White with a laugh when he was 
telling me about it, “but finally I did 








One of the many novel services the 
modern motor truck is capable of per- 
forming. In addition to transporting the 
poles, this White truck has been fitted 
out with a derrick which greatly 
facilitates the hard work of setting the 
poles. 



















tee. 
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Interior views of the great White plant 
at Cleveland. Above is shown the paint 
shop and, in the circle, a motor under- 
going what is called the dynamometer 
test. On the right workers are seen 
installing the ignition system. 


begin to sell cars. People were very 
nice to me and everybody helped all 
they could.” 

White stayed in London for three 
years, until the car was pretty well 
known on the other side, then he 
left it in good hands and returned to 
this country in 1904. But he was 
now rich in experience. Among 
other valuable lessons he had learned 
the prestige given a car by taking part 
in contests, army maneuvers and 
other public events. At that time 
England and the continent were far 
ahead of us in motor tests, and Eng- 
land, as always, was in the lead in 
sports. When he _ returned to 
America he began to take part in 
endurance contests. He also got into 
correspondence with army engineers 
about supplying cars for the army. 

At the time army maneuvers were 
being held at Manassus and there 
were few chauffeurs in the army. He 
secured an invitation to General Cor- 
bin’s mess and invited him for a 
drive. His was the only auto in the 
camp. He drove General Corbin 
everywhere, and by the time he left, 
that section of the army was 
thoroughly sold on the car. This 
marked the first thought of the in- 
troduction of the motor lorrie. 


First Gasoline Truck in 1910 


Meanwhile, Windsor White was 
handling the administrative end of 
the business and Rollin White, who 
had exceptional mechanical designing 
ability, was running the factory. 
With such able management at the 
plant, Walter, as younger brother, 
was left free to promote interest in 
the car. 

All this time the little company had 
been working along under the direc- 
tion of the White Sewing Machine 
Company. The White Motor Com- 
pany was occupying a small plant just 
outside the factory and the business 



















was being developed entirely on 
sewing machine capital. 

In the fall of 1901 the output of 
cars was three a week. By 1906 the 
business had grown to 1,500 cars a 
year. This was about twice as many 
large touring cars as were then being 
made in a like period by any other 
manufacturer in the world. In No- 
vember, 1906, The White Company 
was organized with a capitalization 
of $2,500,000, and stockholders were 
given an opportunity to transfer their 
stock from the sewing machine com- 
pany into that of the motor company 
at a fair valuation. 

With characteristic modesty, 
Thomas H. White overlooked his 
share in its development and attri- 
buted the success of the new company 
entirely to his sons. He refused the 
presidency and delivered its progress 
entirely into their hands. It had now 
assumed important proportions, for 
along with the progress of the steam 
touring car the future of the com- 
mercial car had not been overlooked. 
From the very first a truck chassis 
had been under consideration, one 
such chassis having been turned out 
among the first five cars which were 
manufactured. 

While the steam car was still mov- 
ing triumphantly on its way White 
Company engineers were following 
the advances being made in the de- 
sign of internal combustion engines 
and were preparing for the day when 
the gasoline car would “arrive.” The 
first White gasoline truck appeared 
at the New York Automobile Show in 
1910. It was a three-ton model, and 
was the result of ten years of patient 


Three other models, with 
capacies of two, three-quarters and 


study. 


five tons, followed shortly. Mean- 
while, the motor truck market was 
developing rapidly. 

By 1915 the general expansion of 
business necessitated further reor- 
ganization. The White Motor Com- 
pany was organized with a capitaliza- 
tion of $16,000,000, which has since 
been increased to $25,000,000. It 
succeeded to all the property of the 
White Company located at the fac- 
tory and became the manufacturing 
organization, while the White Com- 
pany retained all the branch office 
property and became purely a selling 
organization. 


Why Labor Turnover is Low 


But although the old company was 
merged in the new one, it did not 
discard its old employees. This re- 
minds me of an amusing incident. 
One of Walter White’s strong in- 
dividualities is his obstinate insistence 
that almost all men make good if they 
are doing the work they are fitted 
for and are properly handled. He 
works with his men to the limit, to 
bring out all there is in them. 

“Tt took me long enough to find my 
niche,” he says. “I'll give the other 
fellow the same chance.” 

As a result labor turnover is very 
low at the White plant, so low in fact 
that one day an inspector appeared 
from the Department of Labor. 

“I think there must be some 
error in your figures,” he said, “your 
labor turnover is way below the usual 
figures for a plant of this size.” 
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They opened the books. A careful 
search showed that the report was 
not only right, but that the turnover 
had been consistently low over a long 
period of years. The inspector was 
astonished. As he was leaving several 
of the workmen passed down the 
hallway 

“That man at the left has been 
with the Whites for forty-two years,” 
said his guide, “and the man with him 
for over twenty.” 

“No wonder,” said the inspector, 
“that they sent me down here to 
check up on turnover.” 

While the changes. in organization 
were going on Walter White -had 
not slackened up his work on the 
sales end of the car... In the early 
days speed was the big talking point 
of the motor car and racing was a 
necessary .adjunct.- Webb Jay was 
racing under White colors and after 
repeatedly carrying them to victory 
he met with an accident. It left 
them without any one to take his 
place. 


Successful in Contests 


“I was so close to that end of the 
business,” said White, “that I did 
not look at it sanely. I was crazy 
to race that car, in two senses of the 
word. 

“My first tryout was in the Van- 
derbilt Cup Race on Long Island, in 
1907. I secured an imposing posi- 
tion, but it could not have been called 
exactly a success. But we got a lot 
of advertising for our car, just the 
same. After that I devoted most of 
my attention to hill climbing, in which 
I made a better record.” 

One hill climbing contest in which 
he was entered was at Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa. They did not close the entries 
until two days before the race. Three 
or four days before, White took his 
car out on a hill. Some one timed 
him. The night before the race was 
called he was barred from the free- 
for-all. 

Such an. injustice was not to be 
met quietly. After all the big story 


is the fastest time; so White insisted 








that he be allowed to give an exhibi- 
tion run. This was permitted and he 
beat the time record for the day. 
But still the committee refused him 
the cup, although the A. A. A. de- 
clared that he was entitled to it. 
Later on they admitted their error 
and sent him a duplicate. 

His second race was run in Cleve- 
land. . Here he felt that he must 
either win or keep on going. He had 
a great desire to have his father see 
him come out ahead. At that time 
the Stearns was making a six-cylinder 
car. He went into that race for all 
there was in him and clipped six 
seconds off the time of the Stearns 
car, which held the record. 

“There is one thing I never get 
over when I race,” said White. 
“Once you are off you see nothing 
but the road and you have a maniacal 
desire to run over everybody and 
everything that comes in your way. 

“Few people realize that when a 
car is going at such high speed it 
really is not under control, for it is 
in the air the best part of the time. 
To prove that this is so I took my 
car out once and raced it on a very 
dusty road. Afterwards we measured 
up its tracks. In one place it did net 
hit the ground for seventy feet.” 

After this race White decided he 
had had enough and would retire 
before he met with an accident, but 
like every one else he stayed in just 
a little too long. The race was held 
in Cincinnati and the car turned over 
as it rounded the top of a hill, 
skidding on a cement cross walk. 
White was underneath as the car 
rolled over at the curb, but he got 
out with a broken leg, which took a 
year to knit. That let him out of the 
racing field. It did not look like 
luck, but perhaps it was, for it forced 
Walter White into executive duties. 

“But don’t think you ever get over 
that racing urge,” he flashed at me 
across his desk, “for you don’t. 
Either it’s in your blood or it isn’t, 
and if it’s there it stays.” 

Talking of sales he told me this 
story, which amply demonstrates the 
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spirit whieh passes -all through the 
organization. 

“One of the things which we + 
not to withhold in this organization jg 
praise,” said White. “It does not 
hurt anybody to be satisfied and it js 
often a great boost to the fellow who 
is doing the work. One of our sales. 
men in California happens to have 
the same spirit. Not long ago he was 
walking down the street when he 
caught sight of a scrupulously clean 
truck, whose driver was out of sight 
at the moment. Taking a card from 
his pocket he wrote these words on it 


and then tucked- it into the steering .. 


wheel and went his way: 
Praise Where Praise is Due 


““T don’t know who owns ‘this 
truck, but whoever does is lucky to 
have a man who takes care of it as 
you do. If you had a White and 
treated it this way it would last you 
twenty years.’ 

“Some little time later this same 
salesman was sent for by one of the 
large organizations in his district. 

“*We have a man who is deter- 
mined that we shall get him a White 
truck,’ was the greeting he received. 
‘He is one of our best drivers and 
we are inclined to humor him. He 
tells us that some few months ago a 
White salesman stuck a card into his 
wheel. Are you the man?’ 

“The salesman pleaded guilty, and 
one more White truck moved out on 
the California road.” 

Why is it that investments in White 
trucks exceed $200,000,000 and that 
individual investments run as high as 
$3,000,000 or $4,000,000? 

“If you want a man to have faith 
in you,” said Walter C. White’s 
father, “you must not betray his 
trust.” The principle has_ stuck. 
When a man géts a good White truck 
it is not an accident. They are built 
neither by guess nor by luck, but by 
mathematics, science, and a system of 
testing which has no superior in the 
automobile field. When a White 
truck leaves the plant it carries with 
it the honor of the Whites. 














White Model 50 Bus used as feeder by the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee Railroad. 
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Fundamentals of the Science of Investing’ 


Modern Investor Has the Nation 
—the World— at His Feet 


79 


Remarkable Expansion of the Field for Investment of Capital—Machinery of 
Modern Production Depends Upon Investment Banker and Army of Invest- 
ors—Evolution of Finance and Production 


investment field has 


By John Moody 


President Moody's Investment Service 


T HE SCOPE of the American ried on by individuals or small 


scarcely existed. Generally the 
so firms. It is true the petroleum in- gas lighting plant of a community 


vastly expanded in modern dustry was then developing under was owned by the municipality, by 
times that few people have any the corporate form, but it was dis- some few individuals in the muni- 


conception of its far-reach- 
ing extent. The changes 
in methods of production 
and distribution which have 
been going on in this coun- 
try during the past fifty 
years have been so compre- 
hensive that an actual revo- 
ultion in the methods of 
modern industrial society 
has been taking place right 
before our eyes but with 
few of us realizing it. 

Not to go into great de- 
tail, a picture might be 
drawn in outline of meth- 
ods of wealth production 
as they existed a half-cen- 
tury ago as compared with 
the methods of to-day. In 
those earlier days, the out- 
standing characteristic of 
American business’ and 
producing activity was that 
practically all ‘our work, 
of whatever nature, was 
being carried on by piece- 
meal and small-scale meth- 
ods. Such a thing as the 
modern corporation, as we 
understand it, hardly ex- 
isted then, except in the 
railroad field. Railroad 
corporations had been de- 
veloping with the rapid 
railroad expansion which 
had begun during the 
fourth decade of the last 
century. But even rail- 
road corporations, until 
about sixty years ago, 
were relatively small af- 
fairs and the _ railroad 
mileage of the country was 
divided up in ownership 
among several thousand 
organizations. 

In the field of industrial 


activities, corporations were 
their infancy. The steel and iron 








What This Series Holds | 
for YOU 


N? business man can devote 
to the study of the science of 
investing the time necessary to 
become an authority; but every 
business man should know the 
fundamentals of investing. No 
business man should rely entirely 
upon his own judgment in plac- 
ing his investment funds; but 
every business man should be 
able to map out his own invest- 
ment policy. 

John Moody has devoted years 
to the study of investments; he 
is a noted authority; and in this 
series of articles he will give you 
the groundwork of investment 
knowledge upon which you may 
build a competence for the 
future. 

“It is my purpose,” he says, “to 
try to draw the line of demarca- 
tion between true investment and 
speculation; to explain, in simple 
but complete detail, the sound 
principles for investing money; 
to visualize the different types of 
security issues; to indicate the 
kinds of securities different types 
of people should wisely select. 
In short, to furnish a complete 
but non-technical textbook on the 

science of investing.” 




















in tinctly a pioneer. 


trade was just beginning to make as the supplying of light, heat, wa- 
itself known and, aside from one ter or power and the operation of 
or two instances, iron production street railways, the corporation, as 


and distribution were being car- 


we understand it in these days, 





cipality, or by a very small 
company whose interests 
were purely local. Water 
companies were generally 
owned and operated by 
municipalities, and horsecar 
lines, where they existed, 
were controlled and usual- 
ly operated by purely lo- 
cal interests. In the ma- 
jority of cases such own- 
erships were largely in the 
hands of the operators, and 
no outside investing pub- 
lic was to any extent in- 
terested in them. 

When it came to the 
matter of public debts, 
considerable financing was 
done among individual in- 
vestors, but in most cases 
such financing was quite 
generally local. Thus, 
aside from the wider pub- 
lic interest in Governmen- 
tal obligations growing out 
of the Civil War, the in- 
vesting public was ex- 
tremely limited in number 
and did not represent any 
large amount of capital. 
Only in the single field of 
railroad financing was 
there any outstanding dis- 
tribution of bonds and 
stocks among individual in- 
vestors. 

It is indeed a far cry 
from those days to these. 
The long road which has 
been traveled since 1875 
is full of startling develop- 
ments and appeals greatly 
to the imagination of any 
thoughtful man. For the 
growth of the American 
investment field is coin- 
cident with the growth of 


the country from a small, compar- 
In public utility activities, such atively undeveloped debtor nation 
to the point where we have become 
the largest, and practically the 
only creditor nation in the world, 
with financial and other resources 
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perhaps exceeding the real wealth 
of the whole world a half-century 
ago. 

A glance at the industrial his- 
_ tory of the past fifty years will 
bring to the front many interest- 
ing facts. Since 1875 we have wit- 
nessed the discovery and develop- 
ment of many marvelous. inven- 
tions which have entirely chang- 
ed the face of industrial civiliza- 
tion. In 1875 the telephone had 
just been invented, the electric 
light had in no sense been perfect- 
ed and was in an experimental 
stage, electric power for trans- 
portation and for a thousand other 
purposes was then unheard of. 
Steel rails were just being gen- 
erally adopted by the railroads; 
but it was far from the time when 
steel construction would be used 
for building purposes of any kind. 
Petroleum had come somewhat to 
the front but only for lighting 
purposes. The automobile had not 
yet been invented. No serious 
thought had been given to such a 
thing as the aeroplane and any 
one who had suggested the possi- 
bilities of wireless telegraphy or 
of the radio would have been 
lookd upon as a lunatic. The mov- 
ing picture, which is responsible 
for one of the biggest industries in 
this country to-day, was not 
thought of for twenty-five years 
after that time. 

Coincident with the develop- 
ment of these outstanding inven- 
tions, thousands of minor inven- 
tions, affecting every producing 
and distributing activity in the 
country, have been perfected and 
come into use. Consequently the 
world we live in to-day is further 
removed, in its material aspects, 
from the world of 1875 than was the 
world of 1875 from the world of 
several centuries earlier than that. 


Capital Cornerstone of Progress 


In view of this marvelous evolu- 
tion which has taken place in hu- 
man affairs in half a century, it is 
natural enough that banking and 
finance should have gone through 
an equally extensive series of 
changes. Thus when we speak of 
the financial world of 1924 we 
mean something immensely great- 
er than and distinctly different 
from that of fifty years ago. 

It will be apparent to any 
thoughtful person that the vast 
developments in industry, the ex- 
pansion from small units of ac- 
tivity to great units, must have 
involved the development and per- 
fection of some sort of intricate 
but gigantic machinery for the 
carrying on of material civiliza- 
tion as it exists to-day. For, first 
and foremost, the world’s great 
workshop which has been develop- 
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My 
Favorite 
Motto 


“Play fair and enjoy it.” 


Roy D. Chapin 


Chairman, Hudson Motor Car 


Company 

















ing has necessarily required as its 
chief essential the capital and re- 
sources for carrying on its vari- 
ous functions. As in the case of 
the individual business, if operat- 
ed on any important scale at all, 
its capital or credit is its corner- 
stone. Without capital or without 
credit enabling it to secure neces- 
sary capital, it could not function 
at all. 


A Nation of Investors 


Inevitably, therefore, a develop- 
ing material civilization such as 
we find in the United States has 
been accompanied by an equally re- 
markable expansion of the fieid for 
investment of capital. .There is no 
one source for capital and never 
has been. Capital must be secured 
for a given proposition from many 
sources, provided that any substan- 
tial amount of it is needed. In 
the days of Washington produc- 
tion was carried on in such a small 
retail way that often one or a few 
men could supply the needed capit- 
al for any particular enterprise. 
Later, a small group of men or a 
limited number of citizens of a 
community could generally chip in 
to supply the funds for what was 
then a _ substantial enterprise. 
But with the modern development 
of industry, the individaul capital- 
ist is only a minor factor. The 
billions of capital which are neces- 
sary for carrying on large-scale 
production and distribution must 
be drawn in limited amounts from 
many thousands or hundreds of° 
thousands of the individual citi- 
zens of the country. 

It is only because, through a 
long series of experimental years 
and through the trying out of vari- 
ous methods, a comprehensive ma- 
chinery has been developed and 
more or less perfected for the cor- 
relation of capital, that modern in- 
dustrial society is at all possible. 


Consequently we find that this 
country has become, more and 
more, a nation of investors. Time 
was when the investor class, so- 
called, was supposed to be limited 
to a few millionaires, a few thous- 
and retired business men and a 
few widows or orphans who had 
inherited money. But in these 
days the investor class in the 
United States is in no way limit- 
ed in its characteristics and is 
made up of every type of institu- 
tion or individual, big and little. 
More than any other group, the 
typical business men of this coun- 
try are the investors of the coun- 
try. Practically anybody who has 
accumulated savings, who has a 
surplus of any kind in his busi- 
ness or outside of his business, who 
has inherited wealth or has wealth 
which he is not personally making 
use of, is a member of this great 
class of investors. 


Advent of Investment Banker 


The investor class in the United 
States has grown by leaps and 
bounds since the World War. It 
is known that approximately twen- 
ty million people invested in war 
bonds and a very large percentage 
of these were people who, prior 
to that time, had never invested 
money in anything and had never 
seen a bond or a stock. Investing 
in war securities was their first 
lesson in placing funds in some- 
thing outside their own personal 
activities or in savings banks. This 
experience not only opened the 
eyes of millions to the meaning 
of the word “investment,” but it 
introduced on a large scale the 
thought of saving money system- 
atically and putting it to work to 
earn an income. 

Naturally, as a factor in this 
great investment era which has 
grown up for the correlation of 

(Continued on page 100) 
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Tractions Need Co-Operation of 
Public, Says Shannahan 


Full Publicity Is Winning Goodwill—Six Billions Invested 





in Traction 


Properties Serving Cities and Suburbs—44,000 Miles of Track and 
Payroll of Half a Billion—Growing Use of Busses 


out the United States are 

probably in better condition 
to-day than ever before, for they are 
carrying more passengers, are get- 
ting better rates, and are enjoying 
better public relations,” said J. N. 
Shannahan, new president - 
of the American Electric 
Railway Association. 

“In 1923 the electric 
cailways carried more than 
sixteen billion passengers. 
This is an increase of five 
hundred million passen- 
gers over any previous 
year, and this has been 
done even though 2,000 
miles of track has been 
weeded out in recent years 
on weak lines. It is con- 
servative to say that this 
will continue to be a 
normal increase, but to 
finance it we will need new 
capital to the amount of 
$175,000,000 a year. 

“Few people realize that 
almost $6,000,000,000, or 
about 2 per cent., of the 
national wealth is invested 
im traction interests. This 
investment is greater than 
the combined investments 
in all gas, telephone, and 
telegraph companies. We 
have 44,000 miles of track, 
employ 301,000 people 
whose annual payroll 
amounts to $445,000,000, 
and we have 104,000 cars 
in service. During 1923 
the industry spent $282,- 
000,000 for new plant, 
equipment, and mainte- 
nance, and it will spend at 
least that much during 
1924. 

“Wonderful improve- 
ments have been brought 
about in electric car ser- 
vice during the last few 
years, especially in inter- 
urban districts. Some of 
the western roads which travel over 
long stretches of country maintain an 
express service and have put on 
diners, buffet cars, sleepers and chair 
cars which compare favorably with 


(4 et railways through- 


By S. D. Ormand 


the most luxurious forms of trans- 
portation. The Chicago, North Shore 
and Milwaukee R. R., with its won- 
derful service and luxurious equip- 
ment and without extending its 
trackage except to the extent of gain- 
ing an entrance to the heart of 


“J.N.Shannahan 


New president of the American Electric Railway Association, 
is a partner in Peck, Shannahan & Cherry, engineers and 
managers of public utilities, and is also president of the New- 
port News & Hampton Railway, Gas & Electric Company. 
After graduating from college he worked as a draughtsman; 
then he entered the block signal department of the New York 
Central and climbed to the post of assistant superintendent. 
His work attracting attention, he was called to the Fonda, 
Johnstown & Gloversville Railway as chief engineer and later 
became general superintendent. 
roads so successfully that J. G. White & Company made him 
operating manager of their railway department. 


Chicago by means of the elevated, 
has doubled the number of its passen- 
gers and multiplied its gross annual 
earnings by five during the seven 
years of management under its pres- 








He built and operated two 


ent head. It has also increased its 
freight earnings from an insignificant 
item to nearly a million dollars a 
year. 

“In an effort to gain new business 
many of the roads have inaugurated 
Commercial Departments which so- 
licit both passengers and 
freight. These men pro- 
vide chartered trains for 
large organizations and 
personally look after their 
needs, often going to the 
extent of making hotel re- 
servations, buying theater 
tickets, and attending to 
other details. They corre- 
spond with universities 
and arrange for sight-see- 
ing parties among the 
manufacturing plants 
along their right of way, 
often securing parties 
from colleges as far as 
900 miles away. They 
keep in touch with college 
alumni, the business man- 
agers of football and other 
athletic teams, and often 
they stage a big game 
somewhere in their locality 
in order to attract a 
crowd. 

“Electric railway freight 
is also assuming a won- 
derful place. Interurban 
freight service makes it 
possible to get the farmer’s 
produce into the large 
cities expeditiously on 
short hauls. An example 
of a road which has built 
up a large freight busi- 
ness is the Interstate Pub- 
lic Service Company of 
Indianapolis, Ind. This 
company handles a large 
amount of live stock. The 
markets of Louisville and 
Indianapolis often vary a 
cent a pound for live 
stock, and the interurban 
freight service makes it 
possible for the farmer to 
reach the more advantageous market 
without delay. 

“What the traction companies need 
more than almost anything else is the 
sympathetic co-operation of the pub- 
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lic. We are trying to get it by tell- 
ing them frankly of our operating 
difficulties and then depending on 
their fairness to help us to give them 
better service. 

“What we want to do is first to 
provide good service and then sell it 
at a fair price. In getting our story 
over to the public we are using news- 
paper advertising space in quan- 
tity and many local forms of publicity. 
New York City has had excellent 
results from the small bulletins— 
short, terse messages to the public— 
which it displays in its cars. 

“We want to convince the public 
that we are working in their interests. 
We want them to know that we 
realize their lack of co-operation in 
most cases is due to the fact that they 
do not understand just how they can 
help us. We want to return an 
honest interest on public investment 
so that we can bring up the quality 
of our service. In other. words, we 
want the public to know that we are 
playing the game squarely, and that 
we mean to give the best service we 
know how to render for an honest 
fare. 


Friction Due to Misunderstanding 


“If more people realized how 
closely a community’s interests are 
tied up with its transportation, we 
would have less political interference, 
because it would not be tolerated; 
we would have just fares, because 
communities would understand that 
in hampering the efficiency of our 
service they were interfering with 
their own business progress; and we 
would have closer co-operation be- 
cause every citizen would recognize: 
that in helping us to give him better 
service he was directly furthering his 
own interests. 

“The traction man can tell you far 
better than any banker the exact 
status of business within his terri- 
tory when he looks over the daily 
traffic sheets. Street cars are gen- 
erally used for necessity riding, 
especially in the city districts, and 
a falling off in the volume of business 
is immediately reflected in diminished 
street car traffic. 

“Where there has been friction be- 
tween traction companies and the 
public it has been largely due to 
misunderstanding. The conservatism 
of an earlier generation refused to 
inform the public of operating con- 
ditions which we feel the public must 
understand if they are to have a sym- 
pathetic knowledge of what we are 
trying to do. 

“Take, for instance, the dispute 
about the 5-cent fare, which has been 
a big point of friction in the popular 
mind. Human nature is honest and, 
in most cases, just. The average 
citizen wants to pay for what he gets. 
When he is convinced that the adop- 
tion of a universal 5-cent fare is an 


injustice to the traction company 
because it does not actually pay for 


the service which is being given him, 


he will usually agree to a fare which 


is based on the actual cost of service. 
“Operating expenses differ widely 
in different places. Labor conditions 
are not the same; it costs more to 
operate, for example, in a hilly coun- 
try, and density of traffic in a given 
area reduces costs per passenger. 
Analyses of operating conditions 
throughout the country have caused 
the introduction of a new basis on 
which fares are determined. It is 
called the ‘cost-of-service’ policy. 
“The average fare throughout the 
United States has advanced from 5.09 
cents on January 1, 1918, to 7.33 on 
March 1, 1924. It has been above 7 





Bus Has Distinct Place 
in Transportation 


HANNAHAN says, “The 

gasoline bus has a distinct 
place in local transportation, 
but it should be co-ordinated 
with the railways and must be 
run as a part of the traction 
system, or it will duplicate 
transportation instead of 
completing it and will, there- 
fore, become an economic 
loss.. We should look to one 
representative agency for our 
transportation service, and it 
should have control of all 
forms of _ transportation. 
Otherwise there is bound to 
be a duplication of service in 
some sections and a lack of it 
in others.” 
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cents steadily since January 1, 1921. 
The old fare of 5 cents is a road 
wrecker where it is granted. without 
regard to the length of ride or gen- 
eral costs. It may be used with 
justice to both sides in a limited cen- 
tral zone where traffic is heavy. For 
example, a 5-cent fare may be 
charged within the city limits on in- 
terurban roads, or large cities may 
be zoned and the 5-<cent fare used 
within the central zone, making a 
small charge for transfers. 

“Throughout the United States, 
173 cities now have a 7-cent fare, 150 
a 10-cent fare, 83 a 6-cent fare, and 
52 a 5-cent fare. Most of the cities 
with a 5-cent fare are small, and 
many of them do not have city-wide 
service at that rate. 

“One large city with a municipally 
owned street railway tried the 5-cent 
fare with disastrous results. Some 
few years ago this city had a 10-cent 
fare, with three “tokens”. for a 
quarter, and the railway just about 
broke even. This city is located in 
rolling country, has few factories, 
and operation is expensive. Although 
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there was no clamor for a lower f 
politicians used the 5-cent fare as 4 
campaign argument and then had to 
make good after election. 

“After the 5-cent fare was put into 
effect the sheets began to show 
startling deficit of nearly $5,000 , 
day. The council became alarmed 
and voted to reinstate the old rate 
but before the order could be legally 
put into effect the treasury had rup 
so low that there was not enough to 
pay current operating expenses 
money had to be taken from the city 
funds and warrants issued. The 
banks refused to honor these war. 
rants, inasmuch as they offered as 
security a street railway income 
which was inadequate, and the city 
faced a real crisis. Finally an emer- 
gency ordinance was enacted to 
relieve the situation, but by that time 
the experiment had cost the city 


$500,000. 


Ford’s Solution for Detroit 


“Congestion at peak periods is 
another serious indictment against 
the street railways,” continued Mr. 
Shannahan. “But before criticizing 
too severely the business man should 
stop to analyze the situation. Town 
planning has only just begun. Cities, 
built .with no other thought except 
to concentrate the business district, 
have not considered transportation 
exigencies. For the fiscal year which 
ended June 30, 1923, the surface cars, 
elevateds, and subways of New York 
City carried 2,578,000,000 people. 
Most of this huge army entrained in 
two highly congested sections, around 
Times Square and the Wall Street 
district, and the greater part of the 
traffic was moved during the rush 
hours, morning and night. 

“To maintain a transportation sys- 
tem which would easily handle these 
peak loads would involve an enor- 
mous additional investment in rolling 
stock and a big extension of the sub- 
way system unwarranted in off-peak 
hours. Such a condition would be 
uneconomic. In the case of the sur- 
face cars the streets are already so 
congested that to add more cars 
merely slows down the present 
schedule, and they are already carry- 
ing their full quota. For those people 
who think the surface lines are 
obsolete, figures prove that in New 
York City, where the streets are as 
congested as in any place in the coun- 
try, the subways carried only 50 per 
cent. more people than the surface 
lines last year, the exact figures being 
1,072,000,000 for the surface lines 

and 1,506,000,000 for the subway. 

“To reduce this terrific congestion 
our best students of traffic are busy 
on any number of plans. 

“The advent of the automobile has 
tended to congest city traffic. This 
reminds me of an amusing story 


(Continued on page 90) 
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IME and events have done 

their work with public opin- 

ion and accomplished what 
reason could not do. Few remain 
to dispute that electric street rail- 
ways and rubber-tired omnibuses 
will have to divide between them- 
selves the passenger transporta- 
tion work that the steam railways 
cannot take care of and that all 
three systems are here to stay. 
On technical and economical 
grounds it was quite clear from the 
beginning that no other result 
could be expected. Still it had to 
be proved. People want the best 
transportation they can get, not 
only where they cannot have rails 
and trolley lines but also where 
they won’t have rails and trolleys, 
and they are willing to pay for 
it what is necessary, as the sale 
of motor cars has shown. The om- 
nibus movement to date has come 
near to demonstrating how sump- 
tuous and convenient the railless 
and public transportation must be 
to win general approval and pa- 
tronage and how much it has to 
cost its operators and patrons, 
while the electric street railways 
and inter-city railways have had 





On Rails and Rubber 
Now and Later 


By M. C. Krarup 


no trouble in proving that they 
can furnish daily transportation in 
bulk much more cheaply. 

Perhaps it has also been demon- 
strated that omnibuses employed 
as feeders for street railways, or 
on city routes that have no direct 
competition, can be less luxurious 
than.those with which a new traf- 
fic is created, and which compete 
mainly with motor cars. 

Clear-cut conditions where they 
exist, divide the field clearly be- 
tween rail and rubber, assuring 
plenty of business in both direc- 
tions in this country of rapid 
growth and developments. And 
where the conditions are inter- 
mediate, leaving it in doubt wheth- 
er the larger investment for a 
rail line will pay, the omnibus is 
strongly indicated as the best 
means for serving the situation. 
Its usefulness for trying out the 
demand during the earlier growth 
of a district is not only a great 
aid in city development, making 
new enterprise more independent 
than ever before of previously ex- 
isting transportation, but it should 
also create a much better foun- 
dation for the extension of trans- 
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travel, free from swaying and vibration, very 


portation by rail than has ever be- 
fore been at the disposal of the 
electric street railway companies. 
On the whole, the bus is a boon 
and benefaction. 

As these relations have become 
gradually recognized in their true 
colors and proportions, scarcely 
any ground for conflict between 
the two systems remains, except- 
ing on the moot point whether 
the street railway companies shall 
be enabled to exclude omnibuses 
from competition along establish- 
ed rail routes. A few street car 
companies have themselves organ- 
ized and operated competing bus 
lines, paralleling the rails in the 
population centers but diverging 
further out. What the public in 
the end will prefer seems as yet 
uncertain. In twenty States, it is 
reported, the authorities have been 
willing to exclude busses in favor 
of the vested interests, direct com- 
petition being called unfair. But 
it has been seen later that busses 
compete more with motor cars 
than with electric street cars and 
the idea that good-sized minor- 
ities among the public should have 
the kind of transportation which 


(Top)—“Parlor car” bus by Fageol 
Motor Co.; a type used by many street 
railways to extend their service to 
suburbs and neighboring towns. By 
luxurious equipment it draws patrons 
who are not interested in the plainer 
city bus. (Lower Left)—This Garford 
model, called the Regent Sedan, takes 
up to 30 passengers, has a six-cylinder 
engine of 105 hp., a 220-inch wheelbase, 
and is made for hotel, sightseeing, inter- 
urban, or long-haul service. The deep- 
cushioned seats have “double-deck” 
springs. 


(Lower Right)—Interior view of “Observation Club Coach” as made by Pierce-Arrow Motor Coach Co. Silent high-speed 
large windows giving a free view, individual arm chairs, card tables, built-in water 
cooler—are notable features in this long-distance vehicle. 
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Precast ae eee ae moe 
(Left)—The Six-Wheel Co. of Philadelphia and the Moreland Motor Truck Co. of Los Angeles have developed 8ix-wheel 
busses which are expected to demonstrate important adva ntages over standard types. This is the Moreland six-wheeler worked 











out as a double-decker for Los Angeles street traffic. The four wheels close together are all driven, and brakes are fitted to (Middl 
all six wheels. (Right)—A Fageol double-decker with air-tires and intended for rapid interurban service over good roads, xit- 
The construction is exceptionally low to reduce swaying. jocated 
they prefer and are willing to pay design of street cars or busses. The for electric lines and 30 per cent. 
for has grown stronger. The fin- six-wheel construction is the most competitors. nom 
al adoption of free competition radical venture, looking to the As railroads are more and more duce 
is perhaps not improbable. Its future. adopting motor coaches for branch are 
tendency to improve rail service A few reflections, looking ahead, lines, electric street railways may miss 
and procure a seat for each fare may be in order. find it expedient to adopt motor er a 
may not be very strong, however, The more luxurious the equip- coaches on rails to extend their that 
if bus operators do not find a way ment of busses becomes the more systems where rails would not be inde 
to abolish standee practice them- the bus movement threatens to objectionable while trolleys would wh 
selves, with the standing so much_ reduce sales of motor cars, but the be. In many places rails cost less bee 
more uncomfortable on rubber competition will not be effective than good roads. une 
than on rails. unless the busses are adapted for These are only a few of the sug- thé 
The more extensively the street travel over poor roads. This fore- gestions which may help to size tri 
railway companies adopt busses for casts a large production of small up the future of the situation. It lic 
auxiliary service, the more these busses or coaches which can prob- is as yet too difficult to reason at 
questions recede into the back- ably not be made to pay profits at conclusively with them. The cost fi 
ground, and as the traction com- less than 10 cents per mile per of good roads and the seasonal d 
panies can certainly compete with passenger. variations in traffic are two enor. 0 
themselves more sensibly and prof- Electric street railway mileage mous factors which have never f 


itably than with independent bus 
companies—or the latter with 
them—there seems to be a strong 
likelihood that the biggest develop- 
ments of bus service will take this 
form, with the public interests in 





the hands of the public supervis- 
ors of public utilities, and yet with 
free competition not formally ex- 
cluded. Already 150 electric rail- 
ways operate about 2,000 busses. 

Beyond the frame of ideas 
sketched in the foregoing remarks, 
the opinions of the knowing’ as 
well as of the less knowing, among 
electric railway experts as well as 
among bus partisans, seem to be 
still unformed and groping. Lit- 
tle more than a bid for immediate 
business is reflected in recent 


is recorded as 44,000. Motor cars 
are used on 150,000 miles of streets 
and hard roads and 2,000,000 miles 
of unreliable roads. Busses adapt- 
ed for good roads only might be 
considered as 70 per cent. feeders 





































yet been impartially analyzed. 
Where rails and wheels can be 
kept clean, as on steam railways, 
the popular objections to their 
harsh clatter disappear, because 
the clatter disappears. The eco- 






(Left)—A 25-passenger White bus, on 
‘standard chassis, developed to “meet 
every practical requirement of both 
urban and interurban service” under a 
great variety of conditions. Busses of 
this type to be used for touring are in 
many cases built with a door for each 
row of seats. (Below)—Interior of the 
same bus. (Right)—The type of tour- 
ing bus employed widely by railway and 
steamboat lines to take passengers 
directly from stations and proceed over 
the arranged route. 
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ical Electric Street Railway Cars, as made by the Brill Co. of Philadelphia. (Left)—Light-weight “Birney Safety” type 


car for both large and small cities. Capacity 33. Stops and starts quickly. Widely used for high-frequency schedule of service. 
(Middle)—Interior of typical heavy-traffic car. Seats 57. Pay-as-you-pass collection of fares. Front-end entrance and center 


exit. 


(Right)—Brooklyn type. Seats 49 as a two-man car, 52 as a one-man car. Front entrance, center exit. Conductor 


located at center avoids delays at entrance. Exit within one-half car length from ali seats. For one-man operation center 


nomical advantages of rails, to re- 
duce tractive effort where grades 
are light, and of electric trans- 
mission to reduce the cost of pow- 
er and labor, are so fundamental 
that the financial possibilities of 
independent bus lines in localities 
where good roads have not yet 
been built must remain much more 
uncertain for some time to come 
than those of motor cars and elec- 
tric lines. It. is only to the pub- 
lic at large that bus lines under 
any conditions of roads and traf- 
fic may be considered as an in- 
disputable advantage, and then 
only if they do not exclude other 
forms of transportation. 

Practice does not deal with these 
speculations. It deals with exist- 
ing electric lines and bus lines for 
good roads and dense populations. 
The rest can come later. Vari- 
ations in vehicle designs reflect 
mainly variations in volume and 
regularity of traffic. Rush periods 
in traffic always call for large 
vehicles. In cars for electric lines 
the conspicuous differences, apart 
from the passenger capacity, re- 
late to the system of operation, 
which may be by one or two men 
or optionally by one or two, and 
to speed and convenience in enter- 
ing and leaving the car. In the 


omnibuses three sizes are widely 
adopted; one for 15 to 20 passen- 


door is locked and fare box installed. 


gers and intended mainly for inter- 
city work, touring, carrying pupils 
to schools, and similar purposes; 
another for 25 to 30 passengers, 
largely for suburban traffic, and 
the third for 40 to 50 passengers, 
mostly for city routes and, as a 
rule, quite plain in its equipment. 
In the two smaller sizes the luxury 
of upholstering and equipment 
varies in marked degree, according 
to the intended field and the judg- 
ment of builders and operators on 
the value of luxury for business. 
Frequently the larger available 
space, in comparison with motor 
cars, is utilized with the evident 
intention of heating the automo- 
bile in appearance and body com- 
forts. Engines up to 100 horse- 
power provide high speeds and 
rapid acceleration. While all 
started by placing a bus body on 
a truck chassis, these chassis have 
recently in many instances been 
modified. Lower frames make 


lower floors and door steps. Long-: 


er and flat springs improve the 
riding qualities. Engines and 
transmission gears are refined to 
give more flexibility in control and 
less noise. In other words, the 
truck chassis is gradually trans- 
formed into a very large motor 
car chassis. The White Company’s 
bus chassis has been a special for 
about three years. Other com- 


panies have shorter periods to their 
credit. The bus bodies are still 
largely built by specialists in this 
branch. The beginning of a sep- 
arate industry is unmistakable, 
but it has not yet reached the 
stage where rapid production of 
standard vehicle types can be sys- 
tematically economized. 

Probably nobody knows yet what 
types will prevail in the long run 
for either rail or road traffic, while 
everybody has learned that there 
is room for both systems in the 
public passenger-carrying business. 
Though at present large exten- 
sions of rail systems are curtail- 
ed and the bus movement is 
strongly in the ascendency, one 
may yet reasonably believe that 
the public highway vehicle itself 
will prove one of the strongest 
factors to cause new enterprise in 
transportation on rails, because it 
serves admirably to build up new 
districts to such a density of pop- 
ulation that transportation on rails 
becomes indispensabie. 

There may then be witnessed a 
cycle of events in which the bus 
constantly creates new conditions 
for busses, in intervening territory 
traffic a steadily increasing field 
for buses, in intervening territory 
and farther out, while the ever-in- 
creasing population of the country 
easily supports both. 











(Left)—An all-steel elevated railway car with three wide doors on each side facilitating exit of large crowds. 























Seats 51. 


(Middle)—Brill “Railless” car for electric railway extensions or feeders to existing lines. Seats 26. Equipped with rubber- 


_block tires to run on highway by means of double trolley. (Right)—E xterior of heavy-traffic car whose interior is shown above. 
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Win a Prize 
Help in the making of this page. 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 
author. Names of winners will 


be printed. 














Our inhabitants are especially 
free to promote their own wel- 
fare. They are unburdened by mil- 
itarism. They are not called upon 
to support any imperialistic de- 
signs. Every mother can rest in 
the assurance that her children will 
find here a land of devotion, 
prosperity and peace. The insti- 
tutions of our country stand justi- 
fied both in reason and in experi- 
ence. I am aware that they will 
continue to be assailed. But I 
know they will continue to stand. 
We may perish, but they will en- 
dure. They are founded on the 
Rock of Ages.—President Cool- 
idge. 

+e + 

Wisdom is knowing what to do 
next, skill is knowing how to do 
it, and virtue is doing it.—Clipped. 

From E. J. Gerhardt, Chicago, Ill. 
* * * 

Something Wrong Somewhere 

Work steadily when you work, 
play hard when you play, rest a 
little and sleep enough. 

Keep your head cool, your feet 
dry and your dressing-room key 
handy. 

Wash outside and inside, have a 
sense of humor and eat what your 
body and brain should have. 

Worry a little to save worrying 
a lot. 

Wisely invest your experience 
and part of your income. 

Be dependable in word, kindly in 
every deed, and always give good 
service. 

If these rules fail to make you 
live a long and happy life, some- 
thing is wrong somewhere and 
ou know where it is.—The Silent 

artner. 

* * * 

Dost thou love life? Then do 
not squander time, for that is the 
stuff life is made of—Benjamin 


Franklin. 
From F. Otten, Paterson, N. J. 


Each of us in his own way can 
be a powerful influence for good. 
One’s radius of good can be limit- 
less if his motto is service; if he 
will seek the opportunity, where 
he is at this moment, to serve 
whomsoever he can. To serve 
others with the service that they 
need and not with the service that 
one most likes to give is also 
necessary.—Selected. 

From L. J. Decker, South Zanesville, O. 
* * * 


There is no doubt that today in- 
dustrial conditions favor the col- 
lege man. But the college man 
who thinks that his greater learn- 
ing gives him the privilege of 
working less hard than the man 
without such: an education is go- 
ing to end in disaster.—Charles M. 
Schwab. 

x * * 

Don’t get so interested in what 
you’re going to do tomorrow that 
you don’t do anything today.— 
The Visitor. 

x * * 

The only way to keep men from 
agitating against grievances is to 
remove the grievances. An un- 
willingness even to discuss these 
matters produces only dissatisfac- 
tion and gives comfort to the ex- 
treme elements in our country 
which endeavor to stir up disturb- 
ances in order to provoke govern- 
ments to embark upon a course of 
retaliation and repression. The 
seed of revolution is repression. 
The remedy for these things must 
not be negative in character. It 
must be constructive. It must 
comprehend the general interest. 
The real antidote for the unrest 
which manifests itself is not sup- 
pression, but a deep consideration 
of the wrongs that beset our na- 
tional life and the application of a 
remedy.—Woodrow Wilson. 

* * * 


Half the value of anything to be 
done is doing it promptly.—Un- 
known. 

* * x 

Things that I felt absolutely sure 
of but a few years ago, I do not 
believe now; and this thought 
makes me see more clearly how 
foolish it would be to expect all 
men to agree with me.—F. D. Van 
Amburgh. 


Think 

I don’t know whether the woe- 
ful failure of most people to think 
is due to faulty methods of teach. 
ing in our schools or not, but I ain 
inclined to think that it is. Think. 
ing, after a while, becomes the 
most pleasurable thing in the 
world. Failing to find the joy 
which they should find in accom- 
plishing something, they turn to 
every imaginable variety of amuse- 
ment. Instead of learning to drink 
in joy through their minds, they 
try to find it without effort, 
through their eyes and their ears 
—and, sometimes, their stomachs. 
It is all because they don’t think, 
won't think. . . 

We sometimes learn a lot from 
our failures, if we have put into 
them the effort, the very best 
thought and work we are capable 
of.—Thomas Edison. 

* * * 


A precedent embalms a princi- 
ple.—Disraeli. 
* » 


There is nothing in the way of 
amelioration of the conditions of 
life, of politics, of social and ethical 
matters, that may.-not bé affected 
through the skilful application of 


those principles of advertising 
that, in business, have proved to 
be so wonderfully effective — 
George French. 

+. < 


The glory of a workman, still 
more of a master-workman, that 
he does his work well, ought to be 
his most precious possession.— 
Carlyle. 

* * * 

Luck in fishing is like luck in 
getting orders—ten per cent in 
knowing where to go, ninety per 
cent in going there—Brill & 
Scott. 





A G@ext 


mord fitly spoken, is like 
apples of gold in pictures 
of siluer.--Proverbs 25:11 
Sent in by H. E. Krueger, Fargo, 
N. D. What is your favorite text? 


“Forbes Epigrams” is presented to 
senders of texts used. 
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»iLess Politics; More Economics 

























HE fiftieth annual conven- 
| | tion of the American Bank- 


By John Oakwood 


leave us to be victimized by a dis- 
aster greater than that which we 


7 Is Bankers’ Keynote 


American Bankers Association Convention Decries Pursuit of Political 
Panaceas and Attacks on Constitution—Warning Against Unsound 
Mortgage-Loan Practices — Story of the New President 


which would hamper individual 
initiative still further, which will 


ach. 

ath ers Association at Chicago seek to avoid. The necessity that —if put into practice—crush in- 
nk. constituted a fresh, and impressive, economic problems be solved by dividual ambition and destroy in- 
the manifestation of- how completely economic remedies—rather than by dividual opportunity. 

the the fundamental welfare of the political. tampering—applies to “We are being urged to desert 
Joy country as a whole occupies the the entire field of commerce, in- ideals of individual enterprise, to 
m- foremost place in the minds of dustry and finance.” enthrone government instead of 
to the organized bankers, as opposed He said that the burden of gov- the individual as the mainspring 
e- to the special advantages of any of industrial achievement. We 
nk class or particular interest. When face demands for government 
ey it is considered that the Associa- ownership and operation. These 








tion has 22,000 out of the nation’s 
30,000 banks in its membership, 
representing. resources of more 
than fifty billion dollars, playing 
an influential part in every line 
of industry, commerce, and fi- 
nance, it becomes obvious how 
great an asset straight thinking 
by. this body of men is to the na- 
tion. 

The keynote of the proceedings 
made it clear that the bankers will 
continue to throw the weight of 
their great influence for the main- 
tenance of the maximum of liberty 
for private enterprise and private 
initiative compatible with the gen- 
eral good, and against prevalent 
radical and demagogic projects to 
substitute communistic: govern- 
ment interference with business for 
the present state of affairs. 


Attitude Toward Agriculture 


This view was expressed partic- 
ularly forcibly by President Walter 
W. Head, who to an unusual de- 
gree represents the viewpoint of 
city as well as country bankers. 
In his opening address he said: 

“The American Bankers Associ- 
ation believes that the causes of 
the agricultural crisis were pre- 
dominately economic and that the 
remedy lay in the application of 
sound economic principles rather 
than in the pursuit of political 
panaceas. Substantial relief has 
come through the operation of nat- 
ural economic law. Political ac- 
tion has its proper sphere, but its 
efficacy is limited to the removal 
of artificial obstacles which inter- 
fere with the normal functioning 
of economic principles. We must 
be watchful—always watchful— 
that the legislative palliative does 
not—like a sleep-inducing drug— 








WILLIAM E. KNOX 
New president of the American Bankers 


Association. Mr. Knox is head of the 
Bowery Savings Bank of New York 
City. 


ernment is not limited to taxation, 
declaring ““we are oppressed by a 
multiplicity of restrictive laws and 
administrative regulations. It is 
estimated that there are over two 
million laws and ordinances in the 
records of nation, states, and mu- 
nicipalities. In the face of this rec- 
ord, despite the general recog- 
nition of the overwhelming bur- 
den of government, we find our- 
selves constantly waging a defen- 
sive battle against plans and pro- 
grams which would transfer still 
greater duties to government, 


efforts to nationalize our industries 
are especially destructive at the 
present time. 

“Under these circumstances it 
is our right—it is our duty—to af- 
firm and defend sound principles 
of political faith as we have, on 
other occasions, supported sound 
principles of economic progress. 
One of our greatest needs to-day 
is to repel the attacks now being 
made upon the integrity of the 
Constitution, the charter of our 
freedom. We should—we must— 
oppose vigorously all efforts to 
give Congress the power to over- 
ride decisions of the Supreme 
Court—and thereby destroy the 
division of governmental power 
which is the inherent strength of 
our constitutional system.” 


Oppose Government Ownership 


The communistic threat involved 
in current agitation for govern- 
ment railroad ownership, as sub- 
versive of private initiative and 
public welfare, was dealt with at 
length by C. H. Markham, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Central Rail- 
road, disposing of the fallacy of 
the whole idea in a way that, to 
the thinking mind, left nothing 
more to be said. Mr. Markham 
said : 

“The broad principle to be con- 
sidered is whether or not the peo- 
ple desire more government in 
business, and eventually all gov- 
ernment in business, which is com- 
munism. The patriotic grounds 
to be considered are those of the 
greatest good for the greater num- 
ber, which constitute the essential 
principle of democracy. Our na- 
tion has developed as the great 
defender of the rights of the in- 
dividual. Private property is the 
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cornerstone of our industrial struc- 
ture. We have had to regulate 
many private businesses, including 
railroads, but we have always man- 
aged to avoid confiscation. If the 
railroads are taken over by the 
government, we must face the fact 
that the big step in reversing our 
old settled policy will be taken 
and there will be no stopping the 
force once we have let it loose. 
If there is no particular reason why 
the government should not own 
and run the railroads, is there 
any reason why it should not take 
over also the banks, stores, fac- 
tories, farms, until all of us are 
government employees and the 
ideal of the soviet is attained?” 
No more important word in be- 
half of public welfare was voiced 
during the convention than the 
warning uttered by Frank J. Par- 
sons, vice-president of the United 
States Mortgage & Trust Company 
of New York, against unsound 
practices in the mortgage-loan 
field. He warned especially against 
new and inexperienced concerns 
with high-powered sales cam- 
paigns which, by inflicting sorrow 
and loss from unwise investments 
on many persons of small means, 
would discredit the whole field. 


Mortgage Market Expands 


“The mortgage market has been 
broadened immeasurably to in- 
clude a vast army of people of 
small means and of limited finan- 
cial knowledge,” Mr. Parsons 
pointed out. “During recent years 
a group of mortgage houses, which 
I choose to term ‘modern Napo- 
leons of mortgage finance’ have 
sprung up like mushrooms and in 
some instances prospered beyond 
the wildest dreams, in part, at 
least, by disregarding some of the 
principles which have always been 
considered essential to permanent 
safety. The most fundamental of 
these is the percentage of loan to 
security. Eighty per cent., 90 per 
cent. and 100 per cent. loans, based 
upon present prices can, by no 
stretch of the imagination, be clas- 
sified as bonds. They are in effect 
shares in the property and issued 
on the basis of excessive costs and 
charges for commissions and serv- 
ice, which may be found burden- 
some, if not ruinous. 

“This tendency, which has as its 
basis inexperience, ignorance of 
sound principles, or the greed for 
gain and the feverish desire for 
volume, has naturally been con- 
fined largely to those enterprises 
conceived by people of a spec- 
ulative turn of mind and whose in- 
dividual investment in the enter- 
prise is but slight. On a scale 
of falling prices and lowered rents, 
the nominal owners of these prop- 
erties will find themselves merely 
unpaid collection agents. for the 


lender, and, with little at stake, 
will be certain, in large numbers, 
to turn over the property to the 
actual owners, the bondholders. 


Other subjects of more technical 
character but still of great general 
public interest were discussed. 
One was the diminishing relative 
importance of national banks in 
respect to banking as a whole, 
threatening the existence of the 
national banking system despite 
the fact that the banks individually 
are stronger than ever, as pointed 
out by T. R. Preston, president Na- 
tional Bank Division of the asso- 
ciation. He said that forty years 
ago the national banks possessed 
75 per cent. of the banking power 
of the United States, whereas 
they now possess but 48 per cent. 
and that, since 1918, 174 large na- 
tional banks have become state in- 
stitutions, their resources repre- 
senting two billions of dollars. 


Bankers Optimistic on Outlook 


Another technical question, in 
which, nevertheless, a multitude 
of laymen are interested as bank 
depositors, was the matter of serv- 
ice charge for accounts in which 
the balances are so small as to 
render them a source of loss to 
the bank. This was thrashed out 
in the Clearing House and State 
Secretaries Section meetings. Sev- 
eral speakers recommended clos- 
er cost accounting for banks in 
this connection and general adop- 
tion of proper service charges, 


‘saying that banks have no more 


right to carry accounts at a loss 
than to make gifts from bank 
funds, which is illegal. The gen- 
eral bank depositor may expect 
sooner or later to feel the effects 
of these discussions. 


The general sentiment on the 
business outlook among the sever- 
al thousand bankers who gathered 
at the convention from all parts 
of the country was strongly op- 
timistic, though not to the point of 
predicting a boom. 

Not only by the speakers invited, 
not only by the attitude and senti- 
ments of the delegates, was the 
character of this gathering estab- 
lished as one of the sane influences 
in American life, but also by the 
actions of the association. Its reso- 
lutions showed a determination 
to stand as a bulwark against rad- 
icalism, and to work for sanity in- 
legislation affecting business and 
banking; while its governing au- 
thorities again provided for the 
vigorous maintenance of the activ- 
ities of public helpfulness conduct- 
ed by the organization. 

There was something especially 
significant, also, in the election of 
the new president of the Associ- 
ation. This was well brought out 
in a recent item which said: 
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“Radical demagogues SOmetime 
accuse the capitalistic system wit 
favoring the rich and powerfy| as 
against the poor and lowly. Fifty. 
three years ago an Irish lad of Nine 
was brought to the United States 
by his parents. He went to the 
public school and then began wor, 
as an office boy. A few days ago 
on October 1, he was elected presi. 
dent of the American Bankers As- 
sociation, the world’s largest finan. 
cial organization. He is president 
of one of the largest savings banks 
in the United States, the Bowery 
Savings Bank of New York City. 
This election of William E. Knox 
who has risen from Irish imnj. 
grant to chief of American bank. 
ers is the most striking reminder 
of the year of the democracy 
of opportunity in capitalistic 
America.” 

Mr. Knox was born in Strabane, 
Ireland, in 1862. His first work 
was in a publishing house in New 
York City. He entered upon his 
banking career as a junior clerk 
with the Bowery Savings Bank in 
1885 and has been connected with 
that institution ever since, hav- 
ing had experience in every posi- 
tion, from junior clerk to presi- 
dent. He attributes his success to 
his knowledge of banking gained 
through having filled all subordi- 
nate positions, applying himself in 
them to all details of the business, 
studying, working hard, but not 
permitting himself to get into a 
rut. 


A Worthy Representative 


The Bowery Savings Bank was 
esablished 90 years ago. Its re- 
sources have risen to over $230,- 
000,000, its depositors number 
187,000, and it pays annually in 
interest $8,000,000. Appreciating 
the obstacles. which newcomers en- 
counter on arriving in this coun- 
try, Mr. Knox has opened in his 
bank departments especially equip- 
ped to help immigrants not versed 
in American ways and language. 
He is a firm believer that a sure 
cure for bolshevism, radicalism, 
and all other forms of revolution- 
ary discontent is a savings bank 
account, promoting a sense of se- 
curity and of ownership to be de- 
fended. 


The American people, by the se- 
lective processes of democracy, 
could choose no more representa- 
tive personality to handle their af- 
fairs in public office and they are 
fortunate that one so thoroughly 
inbued with the viewpoints and 
needs of the masses has risen to 
the top of perhaps the most in- 
fluential business organization in 
the country, which by its size and 
the character of the business it 
represents, is semi-public in its na- 
ture and its obligations. 
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public will come to differentiate 

between the sheep and the goats 
of the traction field. I believe that 
tractions are coming back and that 
certain properties will yet see pros- 
perity exceeding that of their palm- 
iest days. : 

Twenty years ago all tractions were 
supposed to be good. Bankers and 
investors bought them readily be- 
cause they were “tractions,” as all: 
tax-exempt issues are being bought 
to-day just because they are “tax 
exempt.” The automobile came in, 
and the tractions began to lose pas- 
senger business. High operating costs 
during the war added to their diffi- 
culties and many of them went into 
receivership. The investing public 
went sour on them and tractions be- 
came so unpopular as a class that 
they were considered worthless. They 
are selling to-day at extremely low 
levels, and many good ones have suf- 
fered unduly as a result. During the 
traction boom many tractions were 
financed and built which should never 
have been organized, which served 
no public necessity; but many others 
were sound and are still sound be- 
cause they render a necessary public 
service. 

Fortunes will be made in tractions 
during the next five years as they 
have been lost during the last five 
years. 

It’s a long road that has no turn 
and it’s always darkest just before 
dawn. Many traction properties are 
approaching dawn. 


| asic that the investing 


Electric Lines a Necessity 


In many of our cities congestion in 
automobile traffic is already a serious 
problem. This congestion will in- 
crease and the electrics will become 
more necessary than ever. I know 
many business men who deserted the 
electrics years ago to drive to work 
by motor; to-day they are going back 
to the electrics as the most convenient 
transportation in our congested cen- 
ters. The electric lines in the large 
cities are a necessity and those dou- 
ble-track routes on reservations will 
prosper more and more as congestion 
increases. 

The problem of the suburban roads 
is different. Automobiles have come 
to stay, and as long as highways will 


By Roger W. Babson 


allow comfortable transportation, 
most people will ride in automobiles 
rather than in street cars. The fact 
remains, however, that the double- 
track electric line offers transporta- 
tion at the lowest cost, and electric 
cars will always handle the mass 
transportation in large cities and be- 
tween large centers. This passenger 





Roger W. Babson 


traffic must, however, be shared with 
busses, which will make it necessary 
for electric lines to develop a freight 
business as well. : 

The greatest opportunity facing 
tractions lies in developing a profit- 
able freight business. I have recently 
studied several of the better inter- 
urban lines and find that they can 
carry freight cheaper than it can be 
transported in any other way. Nor 
will the development of electric 
freight hurt the steam roads. In fact, 
it will prove a blessing to them. The 
problem of handling steam freight 
is one of terminal facilities. A ship- 
ment that goes but fifty miles requires 
as much switching, terminal space, 
loading and unloading as one that 
goes a thousand miles. It costs the 
steam road almost as much to handle 
it, yet the tariffs on short hauls are 
small and do not cover terminal cost. 
Trolley freight offers better service 
to the shipper, and this business can 
be handled at much less expense. 
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Fortunes Will Again Be Made 


in the ‘“Iractions” 


Many Properties Approaching Dawn of New Day—Three 
Main Groups—How Some Problems May Be Solved 


The motor truck has come into this 
field and has gone after business 
much more actively than the electric 
lines, but the fact remains that the 
electrics can handle this business 
more economically than the truck. 
So far these two have been compet- 
ing. In the future they will co-op- 
erate to their mutual advantage. In- 
stead of the trucker hauling a load 
for a hundred miles over the high- 
ways he will call for it, transfer to 
the electric line, then have his part- 
ner or correspondent take it from the 
electric line and deliver it at the other 
end. The money will be divided be- 
tween the electric line and the trucks. 
Both will make more money than 
they are making to-day and render 
better service to the shipper. It will 
require fewer trucks. It will employ 
the electric lines and pay dividends to 
those who have invested in them. 
Furthermore, it will take the trucks 
off our highways and relieve motor 
congestion. Hence every owner of a 
passenger car will work to have such 
freight hauled by the electrics, since 
the steam roads will not take it with 
any reasonable dispatch. 

The truckers are already aware of 
these facts. I have discussed the 
matter with one man who has been in 
the hauling business for twenty 
years. He is now operating over fifty 
trucks in half a dozen states. He has 
kept accurate cost records and he says 
that he is ready to turn over all his 
longer hauls to the electric lines. In 
fact, he has approached one or two 
of them in his territory to arrange a 
co-operative basis 


Tractions Classified 


From the investment viewpoint, 
tractions should be divided into three 
distinct groups: 

(1) The strictly urban lines of our 
large cities that will continue to be a 
necessity because they offer rapid 
and economical transportation in con- 
gested districts. The volume of busi- 
ness allows them to carry passengers 
at a low rate. Their field will grow 
as our cities grow and they will in- 
crease in usefulness as congestion 
becomes greater. 

(2) The second class of tractions 
embraces the single-track suburban 
lines operating in the highway. Many 
of these are being operated by re- 
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ceivers at this time and it is prob- 
able that practically all of them will 
be replaced by the motor bus. One- 
man cars have proved a temporary 
relief in many cases, but the tendency 
at present is to increase the pay of 
the “one man,” so that within a few 
years the payroll promises to be as 
large as ever and nothing of perma- 
nent value will have been gained. 
There is no reason, however, why 
these roads should not operate their 
own bus lines. They may be able to 
make the motor bus show a profit 
where it has not been possible to 
break even in the operation of elec- 
tric cars. 

(3) Finally, there are the double- 
track, high-speed interurban electric 
lines which are worthy of special 
study. 

I have recently examined a prop- 
erty of this third group operating 
passenger and freight service be- 
tween two cities forty miles apart. 
The figures show that this electric 
line can carry both passengers and 
freight cheaper than its steam com- 
petitor. It actually provides the 
most economical transportation be- 
tween these two cities, and no auto 
bus can compete with it as to speed. 
As long as such a condition exists, 
its maintenance is not only justified 
‘but it should be able to operate at a 
‘sound profit. I believe that these 
high-speed double-track lines are 
fundamentally sound and will gain 
rather than lose business over the 
‘next ten years. The securities of 
these double-track interurban lines, 
together with those of the strictly 
urban transit companies, justify the 
serious consideration of the investor 
and should be included in a broad list 
of public utility holdings. 


How to Accelerate Recovery 


Two sessions of the Eleventh An- 
nual Business Conference, held here 
at Babson Park during August, were 
devoted to traction problems and how 
best to revive the interest of investors. 
At the conclusion of these meetings 
certain definite proposals had been 
developed and endorsed by leading 
traction men present It was unani- 
mously agreed that the recovery of 
the entire traction industry would be 
greatly accelerated by definite work 
along these three lines: 

(1) Uniform Bus and Truck 
Legislation. Some states have al- 
ready recognized busses and trucks 
as common carriers and have regu- 
lated them as they regulate electric 
and steam railroads. This has tended 
to eliminate much fly-by-night opera- 
tion and has resulted in more depend- 
able and satisfactory service for the 
public. A national recognition of 
trucks and busses as common carriers 
and their regulation as such would 
tend to stabilize this part of the trans- 
portation business and would enable 





the electric lines to co-operate with 
the recognized motor lines rendering 
a dependable service. 

(2) Electric Freight Associations. 
The formation of freight associa- 
tions embracing groups of electric 
roads should be encouraged. Several 
such groups are already operating 
with large success. Others could 
easily co-operate, and would do so if 
they realized how much such an in- 
terline trolley freight service would 
help them. The interurban roads are 
independent and disjointed as were 
the steam railroads fifty years ago. 
There must be more co-operation if 
not consolidation—especially in rela- 
tion to freight and super-power trans- 
mission. 

(3) Information for Investors. 
The difficulty in getting figures on 
many traction systems has contributed 
in no small way to the rapidly grow- 
ing prejudice against any and all 
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tractions on the part of the invest 
If our electric lines are to haye "" 
money necessary for efficient oper. 
tions, and have it on a reasonaly, 
basis, it is imperative that this Sie 
ing dislike be. overcome and replaces 
by a degree of confidence. To ae 
complish this it is proposed that Some 
bureau be set up and operated by an 
unbiased management to supply with. 
out cost facts and figures to the in- 
vestment public on any and aj 
traction properties. Advertisement 
in financial journals would acquaint 
the investing public with this fac. 
service on tractions. Once the figures 
are made easily available the invest. 
ing public will be quick to differen. 
tiate and classify where they now 
condemn without consideration. 

The tractions are coming back— 
and it is probable that these proposed 
plans will have a part in speeding the 
recovery. 








Tractions Need Co-operation of Public, Says Shannahan 
(Continued from page 82) 


about a solution Henry Ford offers 
for Detroit. 

“As a leading citizen he was asked 
to express his opinion of the desir- 
ability of a subway as a relief for the 
congestion of the streets. 

“How long would it take to build 
it?’ asked*Ford. 

“*About ten years, Mr. Ford.’ 

‘All right,’ said Ford. ‘Then I’m 
for it.’ 

““Perhaps you will give me your 
reasons, Mr. Ford,’. his questioner 
asked earnestly. “They would weigh 
heavily in our favor.’ 

“Certainly I will,’ said the great 
manufacturer. ‘In ten years every 
man in Detroit will be doing his rid- 
ing in a Ford, and the subway will 
provide a good place to park them.’ 

“The gasoline bus has a distinct 
place in local transportation,” contin- 
ued Mr. Shannahan, “but it should be 
co-ordinated with the railways and 
must be run as part of the traction 
system or it will duplicate transporta- 
tion instead of completing it and will, 
therefore, become an economic loss. 
We should look to one representative 
agency for our transportation service 
and it should have control of all 
forms of transportation in each lo- 
cality, otherwise there is bound to be 
a duplication of service in some sec- 
tions and a lack of it in others because 
it is not charted out on a unified plan. 

“Independent forms of transportae 
tion which exist without regulation 
cannot but be injurious to a practical 
solution of the problem of mass 
transportation. The electric traction 
companies should have the job of 
supplying mass transportation to a 
community under certain designated 
policies and a system of unified con- 
trol which is responsive to public 
regulation, and the public should have 


‘in this service. 


one representative body to deal with, 

“We are out to give the public 
transportation. If people want ‘to 
ride on rubber we will serve them, 
but while the bus has its place and 
is a valuable agent as a flexible feeder 
to the electric railways from outside 
districts, its carrying capacity and 
mode of operation make it less desir- 
able for city streets. Nearly 140 
railway companies are running busses 
to-day in connection with their lines 
and 1,886 busses are now in operation 
Probably close to 
2,200 will be in use before 1925. 

“The history of the bus as a sub- 
stitute for the electric car has not 
been encouraging. Saginaw, Michi- 
gan, tried for two years to substitute 
busses for its street cars, and then 
gratefully restored the traction sys- 
tem by popular vote. Davenport, 
Iowa, acted quickly when street car 
suspension was threatened, and 
Birmingham, Alabama, voters wiped 
out jitney competition by a vote of 
three to one. 

“The contest in Akron, Ohio, 
which terminated last February is 
still fresh in the minds of the public. 
Akron, being a rubber town, decided 
that, inasmuch as the street railway 
demanded an increase in fare when 
it renewed its franchise, it would in- 
stall a bus system. But no bus com- 
pany which would agree to operate 


‘at the 5-cent rate could be found, and, 


after serious injury to business, a 
compromise was effected with the 
street railway company on a tem- 
porary service at the previous rate, 
with a charge for transfers until 
some permanent arrangement could 
be effected. Toledo, Ohio; Bridge- 
port, Conn.; and Des Moines, Iowa, 
all tried out bus service, and were 
glad to return to the street car.” 
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Brass-T ack Economics of City 
Traffic Congestion 


its Effect Upon Business and the General Prosperity of the Community— 
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Some Things That Every Business Man Should Know About the 
Problem and Various Approaches to Its Solution 


By Harland Bartholomew 


NLY within the last few 
O years has street conges- 

tion assumed alarming pro- 
portions. Two factors have been 
responsible for the recent develop- 
of the problem: (1) the increas- 
ing use of the automobile as a 
means of transport; (2) 


City Plan Engineer 


and the nuclei for new centers 
of congestion are formed else- 
where. This lack of a reasonable 
permanency in the character of 
districts renders property values 
unstable. These are only a few of 
the ill effects of street congestion, 


streets and some as primarily for 
the use of trucks; traffic movement 
is regulated by signals at street 
intersections; and many ‘other 
provisions are made which aim to 

facilitate movement. 
Block signals such as are in use 
on Fifth Avenue, New 





York City, Michigan 





the concentration of pop- 
ulation in our cities. As 
a result there has been a 
change in the entire char- 
acter of street traffic as 
well as a tremendous in- 
crease in its volume. 

The public has accepted 
the inconvenience and dis- 
comfort of congested con- 
ditions as something un- 
avoidable. Citizens have 
even taken a sort of pride 
in the existence of such 
a condition, regarding it 
as an indication that 
theirs was a real, grow- 
ing city. It is only since. 
a few people have begun 
to realize the economic 
importance of the prob- 
lem that they have been 
sufficiently interested to 
demand a remedy. 

The slowing down of 
traffic movement in con- 
gested centers causes a 
loss of time which would 
have an _ unbelievable 
monetary value if it could 
be computed. Transpor- 
tation costs rise as a re- 
sult of the greater amount 
of equipment and larger 
number of employees re- 
quired when movement is 
retarded. And the re- 








ae congestion 
large cities is an economic 
problem—a nut for the business 
man to crack—and should be so 
approached. Boards of alder- 
men, chambers of commerce, and 
business men’s associations have 
generally—taking the easiest way 
—put the burden upon the police 
department. But solution of the 
traffic problem is no more a 
police function than it is a func- 
tion of the fire department or the 
health department. 
partments can only 
traffic so as to effect temporary 
relief. What is needed is a traffic 
commission or department to 
study the fundamentals of the 
problem and to arrive at perma- 
nent measures of relief which 
will be fair to all concerned— 
business interests, tractions, auto- 
mobile and bus riders, and the 


A Nut for Business 
Men to Crack 


entire community. 


in our 


Police de- 
regulate 


Boulevard, in Chicago, 
and Broad Street in Phil- 
adelphia, can assist mate- 
rially in reducing the con- 
gestion at some street in- 
tersections, if the inter- 
vals for alternate move- 
ments are properly re- 
lated to the general traffic 
needs. Though this 
method of regulation has 
been very successful in 
the above-mentioned cit- 
ies, such conditions as 
prevail upon these streets, 
where there is a great 
volume of traffic going 
a considerable distance on 
one street, are found in 
few other cities. Conse- 
quently, attempts to put 
such a plan into operation 
where the traffic is more 
equally distributed over a 
number of streets in both 
directions seem some- 
times to result in a re- 
tarding rather than a 
speeding up of traffic 
movement. 

The whole business dis- 
trict of Los Angeles is 
more or less of a gridiron, 
and a synchronized sys- 
tem of regulation is used 
—all north and_ south 














turns on business under- 

takings which require ease of ac- 
cess by great numbers of people 
are lessened. In sections of cities 
where streets are blockaded by 
traffic, some businesses are so 
paralyzed that they are forced to 
seek new locations outside the 
congested area. In cases where 
many concerns find it to their bene- 
fit to locate in less crowded neigh- 
borhoods, the old district usually 
deteriorates in character of occu- 
pation; property values decrease 


but they are sufficient to indicate 
that the economic welfare of every 
individual in the city is more or 
less affected. 

Traffic regulation is usually the 
first form of attempted relief for 
congestion. Ordinances are en- 
acted to exert various kinds of 
control; left-hand turns are not 
permitted at busy intersections; 
parking is limited or entirely pro- 
hibited on certain streets; some 
streets are designated as one-way 


trafic moving ‘with a 
common signal, while the east and 
west is stopped, and vice versa. 
The difficulty with such a plan, 
however, is that it presupposes an 
equal volume of traffic on all 
streets running in the same direc- 
tion. Since such a condition is 
impossible, the result is an un- 
necessary retarding of traffic 
movement at the less crowded in- 
tersections, because the intervals 
for alternating movement must be 
regulated in accordance with con- 
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ditions at a point of maximum con- 
gestion. 

One of the best ways to increase 
street capacity is to secure the use 
of the full roadway width for mov- 
ing traffic. This can be done by 
prohibiting the parking of auto- 
mobiles in the business dis- 
trict, at least during rush hours. 
Street space was originally in- 
tended as a means of access to 
and egress from private property. 
It was never intended for private 
use nor for the conduct of private 
business, including storage. Often 
where street space is not needed 
it may be leased for private pur- 
poses, usually for a fee. 

There is no more reason why 
Street space should be given over 
to the parking of automobiles than 
there is for granting the wholesale 
grocer right to use part or all of 
the sidewalk and street space in 
front of his building for the stor- 
age of his commodities. The park- 
ing of automobiles is not a pub- 
lic responsibility and public funds 
should not be expended for this 
purpose. Automobile storage 
should be taken care of on private 
property, through private initia- 
tive, as other forms of business are 
conducted. 


Improper Routing Source of Trouble 


Even now it is impossible to 
provide parking space in the 
streets of the business district of 
any moderate-sized city for more 
than a fractional part of all the 
vehicles entering the district, and 
as the volume of traffic increases, 
the proportion of parked vehicles 
to the total will become corre- 
spondingly less. Since it is impos- 
sible to provide parking space for 
the accommodation of all vehicles, 
street space should be put to the 
service of the greater number. 
The limiting of parking to short 
periods of time will undoubtedly 
extend the privilege to a greater 
number. of cars, but serves to in- 
crease rather than relieve traffic 
congestion. There is a more con- 
tinuous disturbance to traffic flow 
where cars are constantly moving 
in and out of parking spaces. In 
Chicago it is estimated that the 
economic loss due to impedance 
of traffic by parking alone is $60,- 
000,000 per year. It should be ob- 
vious that all cities must eventu- 
ally withdraw the general storage 
privilege previously granted, in 
order economically to meet the de- 
mands of circulation. 

The improper routing of transit 
lines is a common source of trouble 
in congested centers. Left-hand 
turns are frequently made directly 
across the flow of traffic on the 
busiest streets. The delays thus 
caused react unfavorably upon all 
traffic on that street and upon cross 


streets. A slight change in rout- 
ing which would not inconvenience 
the riding public would entirely 
eliminate many of these left-hand 
turns at strategic points and bring 
the remainder at corners not so 
important. 

In Toledo the transit routing 
plan prepared for the city proposed 
the removal of car lines from alter- 
nate parallel streets in the busi- 
ness district so that each type of 
carrier might have its own thor- 
oughfare. The movement of both 
the automobiles and street cars 
through the congested center 
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Traffic towers, located at strategic points 

along the principa! streets of New York 

and other cities, have greatly relieved 
congestion on these thoroughfares. 


would thus be greatly facilitated 
from the standpoint of improved 
transit service and relief of con- 
gestion. Such a separation of 
street car and automobile routes 
is highly desirable and should be 
undertaken at every opportunity. 
It is practically impossible to make 
effective use of street space so 
long as the flow of traffic is un- 
systematic. To secure satisfactory 
results from the regulation of the 
routing of traffic, the street plan 
must be so organized as to afford 
suitable streets for each kind. 
Another regulation which be- 
comes necessary in cases where a 
condition of extreme congestion 
continues after other methods of 
relief have been applied, is that of 
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limiting the volume of traffic 
distinction will have to be dra 
between necessary and y 
sary, or between less ne 
and more necessary traffic 
ments. Even to-day it is e 
that there is a wide differe 
the necessity for traffic moy 
that take place in the mo 
gested centers. 

Traffic censuses of different cit. 
ies indicate that the street Cars 
are the most important users of 
the street area downtown, Carryin 
on the average 85 to 95 per iat 
of the passenger traffic enterin, 
and leaving the business district 
The stopping and loading of stree 
cars greatly.slows up automobile 
on car-line streets, cutting dow 
the volume of flow probably 4 
much as 50 per cent. Hence the 
Segregation of streets, some pri- 
marily for car lines, and some pri. 
marily for automobiles and free 
from car lines, is very important. 
The street car, however, owing to 
its economy of space and low cost 
of operation per passenger, must 
take precedence over other forms 
of vehicles in the congested area 
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- whenever the traffic capacity of 


the arteries approaches its limit, 
and prior to the reduction in use 
of surface street cars by the still 
more intensive mass transporta- 
tion offered by subway or elevated 
lines. 


Regulation of Building Heights 


The great bulk of vehicle move- 
ments in any business district con- 
sists of individual passenger auto- 
mobiles that have little relation to 
the business of the district. The 
commercial vehicle traffic that un- 
doubtedly does have relation to the 
transaction of business is less than 
50 per cent. of the total. The pas- 
senger automobile causes most of 
our street congestion because of 
its great preponderance of num- 
bers. It is therefore suggested 
that passenger automobile move- 
ment in congested districts be en- 
tirely restricted, or at least con- 
fined to certain streets, so that as 
much street space as may be neces- 
sary can be made available for the 
commercial vehicles that have most 
direct relation and for street cars 
that carry by far the greater bulk 
of people. 

A restriction not generally con- 
sidered as a form. of traffic regu- 


‘lation, but which may exert one 


of the greatest influences in pre- 
venting increased traffic congestion 
in the future, is that of the limita- 
tion on building heights. Its im- 
portance in relation to the traffic 
congestion problem can easily be 
grasped by considering the possi- 
bilites for a multiplication of the 
present population in our already 
crowded districts if the erection of 
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buildings of ever increasing height 
is permitted throughout the area. 
Regulations if properly applied, 
gre important and _ necessary. 
Through them the best use of ex- 
isting street space may be secured. 
But regulations alone will never 
solve the problem of congestion, 
for they do not remedy the causes; 
they simply afford a temporary re- 
lief. The basic cause of the pres- 
ent condition is the lack of adap- 
tation of existing street systems to 
their function of adequately car- 
ing for the changed type and in- 
creased volume of traffic. 

The street system of no city and 
articularly of no business district 
has been designed with the idea 
of accommodating modern forms 
of traffic. These streets were laid 
out in the age of the horse-drawn 
yehicle when practically no build- 
ings were more than two or three 
stories in height. To-day these 
districts are built up almost solid- 
ly with buildings of great height. 
A hundred or more people occupy 
the space which was at that time 
occupied by one person. A large 
number of these people enter the 
district in their own individual 
automobiles. The demands made 
upon inadequate streets are fur- 
ther complicated by trucking 
which, like other forms of motor 
trafic, is increasing at a much 
greater rate then the population. 
In nearly all cities growth has been 
rather haphazard. If planned for 
at all, it has been only in a piece- 
meal way, with little or no un- 
derstanding of future conditions 
and requirements. In many places 
it is not so much that insufficient 
space has been allotted to streets 
or that there is lack of a sufficient 
number of streets, as that there has 
been no attempt to provide an 
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Fifth Avenue, New York, where a large volume of traffic is efficiently 
regulated by block system of signal towers. 


orderly scheme of thoroughfares 
properly differentiated as to width 
and arrangement. 

The prevailing method of stand- 
ardizing street widths and arrange- 
ment has been largely responsi- 
ble for the existing lack of organi- 
zation. As a result of this stand- 
ardization, we find that the streets 
of most cities have been laid out in 
a checkerboard pattern, equally 
spaced, usually of equal widths, 
and with no regard to topographic 
conditions. Nor is any considera- 
tion given to the nature of areas 
to be served, or to the direction 
of greatest traffic flow. In any 
street system where main traffic 
thoroughfares have not been plan- 
ned a few streets tend to develop 
as such by process of natural se- 
lection. Thus, where all streets 
are laid out of equal widths re- 
gardless of their use, these few 
are of inadequate width and con- 
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The traffic jam at State and Madison Streets, Chicago, one of the 
busiest corners in the world. 





sequently overcrowded, while 
many others which serve only lo- 
cal needs are of excessive widths 
so far as traffic requirements are 
concerned. 

A further cause of the lack of 
order in existing street systems is 
to be found in uncontrolled land 
subdivision. It is usually found 
that the streets of each separate 
parcel of land which has from time 
to time been annexed to the city, 
bear little or no relation to the 
other streets of the city. Conse- 
quently, with many streets dead- 
ending at the limits of the sub- 
division or because of topographic 
barrier, and others connecting by 
jogs, we find very few continous 
thoroughfares in the existing street 
systems of our cities. As a re- 
sult the few streets which are 
most direct and uninterrupted in 
their course between centers, must 
accommodate almost the total vol- 
ume of traffic in these directions, 
and usually these streets ape_of 
insufficient capacity. a 

In many cities natural and a@i- 
ficial barriers in the form of riygfrs 
or other bodies of water, rug#ed 
topography, railroad yards and 
large industrial holdings, have con- 
tributed to the problem of conges- 
tion. Not only have they hind- 
ered the development of a suffi- 
cient number of through streets 
affording direct connections with 
outlying districts, but they have 
limited the area of the business dis- 
trict so that a more intensive de- 
velopment has resulted. The Chi- 
cago Loop District affords an ex- 
cellent example of this condition. 
Bound in by a river on two sides, 
the lake on another, and by freight 
stations and huge railroad owner- 
ship, it is served by only one ade- 
quate thoroughfare — Michigan 
Boulevard—leading through the 
business district, north and south, 
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in the direction of greatest traffic 
flow. 

Los Angeles presents another 
example of a street system unrelated 
to the traffic movement. All north 
and south streets are of more or 
less generous width—80 and 100 
feet—and spaced approximately 300 
feet apart, whereas the great volume 
of traffic movement is east and west 
through streets which are 660 feet 
apart and have a width of only 50 and 
60 feet. Until recently only three 
streets out of the whole business dis- 
trict led continuously, without jog or 
abrupt ending, any considerable 
distance from the business district. 


Need Scientific Street Planning 


Unscientific roadway widths— 
the result of standardization—in 
existing streets are a part of the 
general lack of order in unplanned 
street systems. These widths have 
usually. been determined by con- 
signing an arbitrary proportion of 
the total street width to roadway 
space. Roadway widths should be 
designed for the particular traffic 
service expected of them. For 
modern traffic these widths should 
be based upon the number of lines 
of. trafic to be accommodated. 
Failure to adapt paving designs to 
the changed demands of vehicles 
has cost many millions of dollars 
in taxpayers’ money and introduc- 
ed unnecessary complications in- 
to the traffic problem. Excess 
pavement, while not of serious im- 
portance so far as traffic in res- 
idential districts is concerned, be- 
comes a great annoyance in con- 
gested centers. It invites disre- 
gard of parking rules and is a fre- 
quent cause of traffic accidents. 
It also reduces sidewalk space un- 
necessarily. A roadway which is 
really only wide enough for four 
lines of vehicles seems to be cap- 
able of carrying five or accommo- 
dating parked cars at all angles to 
the curb. The uncertainty which 
results from such conditions hind- 
ers the enforcement of proper traf- 
fic rules. 

Careful study of roadway widths 
in congested centers will fre- 
quently show that a slight change 
here and there, either in parking 
rules or in the roadway itself, will 
make an appreciable difference in 
the flow of traffic. Often a road- 
way adequate for a certain use is 
inefficient through misuse. Some- 
times by changing the method of 
parking on a street from angular 
to parallel, two new channels for 
vehicles may be opened. Again, 
the addition of a few feet to the 
roadway width may greatly in- 
crease the street capacity. In the 
case of the Washington Avenue 
pavement in St. Louis, laid when 
the street was recently widened, 


it was found that a 50-foot road- 
way with a double-track car line, 
while actually capable of accom- 
modating six lines of traffic, did 
so at such a loss of speed as to 
affect seriously the capacity: of the 
street as a carrier. In order to 
reduce the hazard of passing be- 
tween parked vehicles and street 
cars and thus to increase the traf- 
fic flow the curbs were set back 
3 feet on either side. The 56-foot 
pavement now passes approximate- 
ly twice the number of vehicles 
per hour. 

Where it is possible to mate- 
rially improve conditions by such 
a slight change in roadway width, 
widenings may be undertaken; but 
it is obviously impossible to in- 
crease the actual street widths in 
the business districts of larger 
cities, except in rare cases. Only 








The Persevering Man 


By Lilburn Harwood Townsend 


The steadfast, ever patient man, 
Gets gladness out of life 

By nurturing the smiles began 
When first he won in strife. 

He seeks a place among the strong 
To demonstrate his worth, 

And wisely wends his way along 
The plaguing paths of earth. 


He shuts his lips in anger’s heat 
And minds his own affairs, 
For he knows how to be discreet 

By shunning alien cares. 
His kit is full, so why should he 
Pile weight upon his load, 
While ae thew and bone to 
e 


The master of the road? 


The goal he visions lies ahead, 
Far up unconquered steeps; 

By rising early from his bed, 
He plows and sows and reaps. 

If he elects his brain to train 
That he may gather lore, 

He pulls with undiminished main 
And opens Wisdom’s door. 


When others can no longer trace 
The trend that takes to right, 
He wavers not throughout the 
race 
Though panting in his plight. 
And in the last, decisive - bound, 
As tumult greets his ears, 
The splendid honors he has found, 
He shares with his compeers! 











where there may be the most ex- 
treme congestion, or where there 
is an inferior type of development, 
may such measures be economical- 
ly justified by the resulting in- 
crease in property values. In the 
same way short street openings or 
extensions which may connect ex- 
isting portions of a potential new 
trafic artery may be _ justified. 
Especially in outlying districts 
where property values are low, 
should advantage be taken of all 
opportunities for beneficial street 
connections. 

In larger cities other measures 
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for increasing street space in ord 
to relieve congestion have o 
suggested. The removal of Stren 
cars from the surface of streg 
by building subways, the arcad. 
ing or elevation of sidewalks and 
similar palliatives have been pro- 
posed. But such undertakings qo 
not of themselves constitute a goj. 
ution of the problem. They ar 
mere makeshifts to relieve a tem. 
porary condition, and by their ve 
nature will invite more traffic anq 
consequently result in a pyramid. 
ing of problems both physical ang 
financial. Obviously the constryc. 
tion of such devices costs consid- 
erably more than the advocates 
of these proposals realize. Few 
cities can afford subways in busi- 
ness districts or rapid transit lines 
outside the business districts. 

Any methods for relieving con- 
gestion, in order to be permanent- 
ly effective and economical, must 
be employed in connection with 
a thoroughly studied street plan. 
Such a street plan will provide 
for a well-balanced distribution of 
t. ffic and an increased capacity 
of streets where necessary and 
possible. The decentralization 
which will result from such a plan 
will have much to do with reliev- 
ing congestion. Much unnecessary 
movement will be eliminated when 
direct routes are provided between 
centers. Routes can beso arrang- 
ed for through-traffic that it need 
not pass through the congested 
districts. 

Poor street design is the under- 
lying cause of street traffic con- 
gestion. Traffic regulation and 
safety education, while important 
and necessary, can never consti- 
tute a solution of this universal 
problem. There is no perfect solu- 
tion possible, at least for the pres- 
ent, since no one can say where 
and when motor ownership and 
use will reach the saturation point. 
Proper design of the city’s entire 
street structure is the basic con- 
sideration in any far-reaching plan 
for relief of traffic congestion. 
Proper street design does not 
merely facilitate good traffic 
movement; it promotes more uni- 
form and substantial city growth 
and finds its ultimate reflection in 
the general prosperity of the com- 
munity. 


Loaded With Ideas 


Editor, “Forbes”: 

To me your magazine is a double 
barreled shot gun, loaded with new 
ideas. Every time the gun goes 
off I’m hit. I get more good, 2 
greater amount of inspiration and 
double the amount of ideas from 
“Forbes” than from all the other 
magazines that I receive put to- 


gether. N. L. JULIAN, 
Butte, Montana. 
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Why the Passenger Now Pays 


Tractions’ Tax Bills 


Regulation Has Lifted the Tax Burden from Stockholders and Transferred 
It to Car Riders—Direct and Indirect Taxes Paid by Street Rail- 
ways Average 10 Cents for Every Dollar of Fares 


By W. H. Maltbie 


Consultant on Public Utility Valuation, Rates, and Taxation 


HE EDITOR of “Forbes” 
| has asked me to tell the 

readers of this magazine 
how street car taxation affects the 
rider and whether the relation of 
the rider to taxation has been in 
any way changed by the adoption 
of the method of regulating street 
car operation through a 


with the general public practice. 

In the period before public util- 
ity regulation the municipal au- 
thorities in granting a franchise 
for the use of the streets usually 
took advantage of this power to 
grant or withhold, and made one 
condition of the grant a certain fix- 


large or small, was the property 
of the stockholders to be used for 
the payment of interest on bor- 
rowed money, then for the declar- 
ation of dividends, or for the ac- 
cumulation of a surplus. Under 
these conditions every cent that 
was collected in taxes, of what- 
ever form, came directly 
out of the pockets of the 





ublic service commission. 





In order to get this 
matter clearly before us 
it is wise to consider first 
the difference between an 
ordinary business corpo- 
ration and a street car 
company. The field of or- 
dinary business is open to 
any individual who choos- 
es to engage in it. He 
must acquire the neces- 
sary buildings and equip- 
ment, secure working cap- 
ital, and exercise business 
judgment; but it is not 
necessary for him to ob- 
tain any consent of the 
public authorities in or- 
der to permit him to en- 
gage in business. While 
he is engaged in business, 
whether as an individual 
or through the form of a 
corporate organization, he 
must pay the usual taxes 
upon his real estate and 
may or may not pay to 
the state and local au- 
thorities a tax upon per- 
sonal property or a li- 
cense fee for the privi- 
lege of doing business. 

On the other hand, the 








cial Taxes. 


The Passenger Pays 
—and Pays 


AXES, direct and _ indirect, 
imposed upon the street rail- 
way industry—and paid in the 
last analysis by the car rider— 
averaged nearly ten cents for 
every dollar of fares collected for 
1923, according to a study made 
by the American Electric Railway 
Association’s Committee on Spe- 
Of this ten cents, 
about seven cents represented 
direct taxes paid to the federal, 
state, or local authorities, and 
the remainder represented spe- 
_ cial taxes or burdens. Moreover, 
these figures did not represent 
the total burden, for many com- 
panies, while reporting that they 
carried uniformed city employees 
without charge and performed 
other services, were unable to 
make any estimate of the actual 


cost of such operations. 


stockholders. The rider 
was absolutely uninter- 
ested in the question of 
street car taxation ex- 
cept that it was impor- 
tant to him that the city 
should get as much as it 
could without bankrupt- 
ing the company, since 
every dollar acquired in 
this way by the taxing 
authorities made it possi- 
ble to eliminate a dollar 
from the general tax im- 
posed upon car riders and 
non-car riders alike. 

In consequence of this 
situation, which was 
clearly recognized by the 
taxing authorities, the 
street car companies 
were subjected to all 
sorts of tax burdens in 
addition to the usual tax- 
es upon their real estate 
and personal property. 
The burdens vary in dif- 
ferent cities, but the list 
includes gross receipts 
taxes, net receipts taxes, 
licenses for each car op- 
erated, licenses for each 
pole erected, laying and 














street railway business is 
impossible except with 
the consent of the public authori- 
ties. It cannot be conducted ex- 
cept by the use of the public streets 
either in the way of laying tracks 
upon them or (where the road is 
an interurban one) by occasional 
crossing of public highways. The 
man who would invest in the street 
car business has no right to de- 
mand a franchise, and consequent- 
ly must be prepared to meet what- 
ever conditions are laid down by 
public authorities in accordance 


ed rate of fare. In other cases the 
rate was fixed by the legislature 
of the state and in still others the 
companies were left free to deter- 
mine their own rate subject al- 
ways to the power of the state to 
reduce it if it was deemed exces- 
sive. 

Out of this gross fare the op- 
erating company was required to 
meet all of its expenses of opera- 
tion and maintenance and all of 
its taxes. The remainder, be it 


maintaining the pave- 
ment of a portion or all of 
the streets over which they run, 
carrying policemen and firemen 
without charge, sweeping the 
streets, hauling away snow, keep- 
ing streets sprinkled, and bearing 
part of the cost of constructing and 
maintaining bridges. In_ short, 
they were required to assume 
every form of public burden which 
the ingenuity of the taxing au- 
thorities could devise. 

With the adoption of commis- 
(Continued on page 98) 
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Gross Operating Revenue 
Per Mile of Road 
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Policies that have carried 
the North Shore Line forward— 


‘SCV ERVICE to the Public” is the motto of 
the Chicago North Shore and Mil- 
waukee Railroad. 


So successful has that policy proved in the 
last eight years that the property has been 
under the present Management, that the 
North Shore Line today occupies an out- 
standing position among the electric railroads 
of the country. 


Winner of the first Charles A. Coffin Gold 
Medal in 1923, in recognition of the dis- 
tinguished contribution it has. made toward 
popularizing electric railway service, the 
North Shore Line is today “the most talked 
about” electric railroad in the country. 


In awarding the company the Coffin Medal, 
the committee of the American Electric Rail- 
way Association in its report said: “The 
committee finds that on this property there 
has been carried to fruition most of the things 
that have been talked about for years as the 
remedies for various troubles. On this prop- 
erty the remedies have not only been talked 
about; they have been executed.” 


Success Shown in Phenomenal Growth 
and Steady Increase in Revenue 


The popularity of the North Shore Line is 


CHICAGO, NORTH SHORE & 
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seen in the figures showing the phenomenal 
growth and steady increase in its revenue. 
In 1916, the year in which the road was 
brought under the present Management, its 
gross revenue was $1,157,191. In 1923 it was 
$5,945,272. The revenue passengers carried 
in 1916 numbered 7,459,659. In 1923 they 
numbered 16,146,802. In 1916 the Merchan- 
dise Despatch tonnage was 19,891 tons and 
the revenue $62,654. In 1923 the tonnage 
was 445,848 tons and the revenue $1,033,479. 


Public Confidence and Goodwill 
Seen in Successful Sale of Stock 


Further evidence of the popularity of the 
North Shore Line in the communities which 
it serves, is seen in the recent successful sale 
of $1,500,000 7% prior lien stock at par to its 
customers and employes. Seventy per cent 
of the employes of the company subscribed 
for this stock and among the customers the 
subscribers numbered more than 4,000. The 
sale was effected entirely by the employes of 
the company. No professional salesmen were 
employed. The stock found ready purchasers 
among those who know the road intimately 
through their daily use of its service. 
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binvestment Opportunity 






(Comparative Income Statement for the Years 1916 to 1923) 
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Popularity Built on Superior Quality 
of Service Supplied 


The good will which the North Shore Line 
enjoys has been built upon the superior 
quality of its service. Peculiar advantages in 
the character of the territory served have 
contributed toward its financial success. 
Running from the heart of Chicago to the 
heart of Milwaukee, a distance of 86 miles, it 
has huge reservoirs at both ends from which 
to draw business, so that its trains are filled in 
both directions. The busy industrial cities of 
North Chicago, Waukegan, Zion, Kenosha 
and Racine are situated on the line, as are 
many residential suburbs along the north 
shore of Lake Michigan. The company sup- 
plies all the city transportation in Waukegan 
and a part of the service in Milwaukee. 


Modern Rolling Stock and 
Stone-Ballasted Roadbed 


Operating forty-five steel passenger trains 
daily between Chicago and Milwaukee, the 
North Shore Line gives an hourly service in 
both directions. Trains leave both terminals 
every hour, on the hour. Dining cars and 
parlor-observation cars form part of the 
equipment. The company has been a pioneer 
in developing and adopting the most 
approved and attractive types of rolling 
stock. Its dining cars and parlor-observation 
cars are equal to the best found on any rail- 
road. A half-hourly express service is main- 
tained between Chicago and Waukegan and 
an adequate local service over the entire line. 
Its roadbed is stone-ballasted for the greater 
part of its length and work on the balance is 
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being pushed as rapidly as possible. Its 
double tracks are laid with heavy 100-Ib. rails. 


Operates on Privately Owned 
Right of Way 


The company owns its right-of-way from Wilmette 
to Milwaukee, a distance of seventy miles, except 
for short distances in a few suburbs—the total 
aggregating about three miles—where it operates 
on public highways. Its entrance to Chicago is 
over the lines of the Chicago Rapid Transit Com- 
pany under a long-term lease. 


Motor Coaches Operated as 
Railroad Feeders 


The North Shore Line was among the first of the 
electric railways of the country to recognize the 
vaiue of the motorbus as an auxiliary. It now 
owns and operates a fleet of forty-three motor 
coaches of the most approved type as feeders to 
the railroad and to give service in localities not 
otherwise adequately served. 


Merchandise Despatch Service 


A profitable and steadily growing Merchandise 
Despatch business has been developed by the North 
Shore Line by means of which shippers are given an 
overnight service to and from all points on the line. 


Efficiency of Power Distribution 


Through the extensive use of automatic sub- 
stations, in the development of which the North 
Shore Line is a pioneer, the efficiency of the power 
distribution system is exceptionally high with 
marked economy in consumption. 


Strong Financial Condition 


The financial structure of the North Shore Line is 
in an exceptionally strong position. Its funded 
debt is relatively low and its capitalization con- 
servative. A large part of surplus earnings in 
recent years has been put back into the property, 
enhancing the value of its securities. 









(Continued from page 95) 

sion regulation there came an im- 
mediate change in the situation. 
Instead of the fare being fixed at 
a certain sum per ride, the commis- 
sions held (and the courts sustain- 
ed them) that the old franchise 
contract fixing the rate of fare was 
beyond the power of the munici- 
pal corporation to make. The 
theory, briefly stated, is this: The 
right to regulate charges for pub- 
lic service belongs to the legisla- 
ture. A municipal corporation has 
no power except those which are 
expressly delegated to it by the 
legislature. The legislature has 
not in most city charters turned 
over to the municipality the right 
to regulate charges for public ser- 
vice, and therefore any such con- 
tract made by the municipality is 
liable to be set aside by the legis- 
lature. The legislature, however, 
in creating the public service com- 
mission has delegated to it the 
legislature’s own power to fix 
these charges, and therefore a pub- 
lic service commission may either 
raise or lower a franchise rate. 

The first attempts to regulate 
the charges of public utilities by 
legislative act or by a public ser- 
vice commission resulted in a num- 
ber of cases being appealed to the 
State and Federal courts, and these 
appeals established fully the prin- 
ciple that a public utility, except 
in the relatively rare cases where 
it has made a binding contract 
with a municipality, is entitled to earn 
a fair return upon the value of its 
property over and above all operating 
expenses, including taxes. 

The result is 6bvious. Under 
the old system the gross rate of 
fare was fixed; under the new sys- 
tem the net return is determined. 
In consequence the rate of fare 
must rise or fall with any change 
in the burden of taxation. Under 
the old system the taxes were 
paid by the stockholders; under 
the new system they are paid in 
their entirety by the riders. 


Just and Unjust Burdens 


Under the old system the rider 
had no interest in the problem 
except that he, in common with 
all other taxpayers, had his gen- 
eral tax bill reduced by every ad- 
ditional burden loaded upon the 
stockholders of the company. Un- 
der the new system the stock- 
holder is uninterested in the prob- 
lem except as it affects his general 
tax bill, and the conflict of inter- 
ests is between the car rider and 
the rest of the tax-paying public. 

Now, there is no reason why the 
car rider should not pay for the 
cost of his ride, and included in 
that cost there should be a certain 
amount of taxation. The funds 
collected by general taxation are 





spent in part for police protection, 
fire protection, health protection, 
general education, and _ similar 
matters. These are just as essen- 
tial to the conduct of the trans- 
portation business as they are to 
the conduct of a hardware store 
and there is no reason why trans- 
portation should not bear its full 
share of the general public costs. 

The difficulty, however, is that 
under the old system—when 
everything loaded upon the com- 
pany was velvet to the public— 
the street car company was made 
to carry a number of burdens 
which were in no sense transpor- 
tation costs and that for the most 
part these have been carried over 
into the new system. Street pave- 
ment, for example, is not neces- 
sary to a street car company. It 
is cheaper to build, maintain, and 
operate over an unpaved stretch 
than in a paved street. There is, 
therefore, no reason why the cost 
of paving and maintaining pave- 
ment should be regarded as a 
transportation cost. As a matter 
of fact, pavement is essential only 
for vehicular traffic, which, in so 
far as it operates on the track 
space, interferes with street car 
movements and slows down the 
schedule of the general traveling 
public. The street car rider as 
such should not make a contribu- 
tion to the paving fund every time 
he boards a street car. 


Direct and Indirect Taxes 


The street car business should 
pay its fair costs and pass them 
on to the riders, but the riders should 
not be forced to pay in proportion to 
their riding for any public activities 
which are not essential to transporta- 
tion. I have in mind, for example, a 
certain city where an elaborate park 
system with mile after mile of high- 
grade pleasure driveways has been 
built and is maintained entirely 
at the expense of the car riders, 
and in spite of this fact the au- 
thorities refuse to permit any form 
of mass transportation to operate 
within the park boundaries. 

The matter is in no sense a triv- 
ial one. A study made by the 
American Electric Railway Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Special 
Taxes for 1923 showed that the to- 
tal burden of direct and indirect 
taxes imposed upon the street car 
industry in the United States aver- 
aged nearly ten cents for every 
dollar of fares collected. Individ- 
ual cities ran higher than this. Of 
this ten cents, about seven cents 
represented ordinary direct taxes 
paid to the federal, state, or local 
authorities, and the remainder rep- 
resented special taxes or burdens 
of the character above described. 
Moreover, these figures did not 
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represent the total burden f 
many companies, while reportin, 
that they carried uniformed G 
employees without charge ang 
performed other services, we 
unable to make any estimate 
the actual cost of such Operations 
It may be safely said, I think, tha 
taking average conditions through. 
out the country more than a dime 
out of every dollar paid for street 
car transportation finds it Way in- 
to the publie treasury as a direc, 
or special tax. 


Theory of Taxation 


The problem is not one for the 
utilities to fight over. So long as 
rates of fare are fixed which wil] 
pay operating costs and public 
burdens of taxation, and still yield 
a fair return, the stockholders do 
not suffer. The problem is one 
for the general public. So long 
as the car riders are content to 
pay the tax which may fairly be 
regarded as a part of the cost of 
their transportation, and an addi- 
tional sum unrelated to transporta- 
tion and charged against the rid- 
ers only because it used to be pos- 
sible to extract it from the stock- 
holders, there is no reason why 
any one else should complain. 

There is one phase of the taxa- 
tion problem that has _ received 
practically no consideration from 
the general public and but little 
from the students of the theory of 
taxation. That is the excessive 
tax burden which is laid upon the 
car rider on account of the pecu- 
liar character of the transporta- 
tion business. The usual basic 
theory of taxation rests upon the 
ability of the citizen to pay, and 
this is assumed to be proportion- 
ate to his wealth. For this reason 
a large part of the tax burden in 
every community is assessed di- 
rectly upon the value of the prop- 
erty owned by the taxpayer. Con- 
trasted with this is the theory that 
a man should pay not in proportion 
to the value of that which he owns 
but in proportion to the income 
which it yields him. It is entire- 
ly possible for real estate, for ex- 
ample, to pay taxes of 3 per cent. 
or more of its actual value. Money 
deposited in the savings bank, how- 
ever, cannot pay 3 per cent. with- 
out absorbing the entire income 
and leaving the owner no bene- 
fit from the possession of his capi- 
tal. Our present taxing system 
is a mixture of the two. The Fed- 
eral government and some of the 
states are collecting large sums in 
the form of income taxes and 
practically all of the state and lo- 
cal governments are collecting 
large sums by direct assessments 
on the value of the property. 

The moment, however, that a 
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‘| These transportation experts 


Ds, 


chose Pierce-Arrow Busses 





HE Interstate Limited Motor Coach Company of Boston was 
organized to develop bus transportation possibilities in New 
England. 
The executive personnel of the company includes men of un- 
usually broad experience who have been actively interested in 
public transportation. 


The president, Mr. James M. Swift, was formerly Attorney Gen- 
eral of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. The vice-president 
and general manager, Mr. Ralph M. Sparks, was formerly an 
official of a motor coach manufacturing company, and was also 
formerly assistant general manager ofthe Bay State Railway Com- 
pany, which operates one thousand miles of electric traction lines 
in Massachusetts. Mr. Frank M. Forbush, treasurer, was formerly 
vice-president of the Massachusetts Bar Association. Mr. E. L. 
Bennett, a director, is vice-president of C. D. Parker & Cole, 
bankers, of Boston. 


These men know the requirements for the successful operation 
of bus lines. It is significant that they chose Pierce-Arrow busses. 


The busses are of 220-inch wheelbase, and are equipped with 
parlor car bodies having individual seats. They operate between 
the Hotel Biltmore in Providence and the Hotel Mohican in Fall 
River, a distance of twenty miles. A bus leaves every thirty min- 
utes. The trip is made in fifty minutes. The type of patronage 
appealed to appreciates the de luxe factors of speed, safety, comfort 
and absence of vibration. 


We shall be glad to present all the facts which prompted these men of 
wide experience to select the modern, luxurious Pierce-Arrow bus 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


a 


- 


Standard Chassis 


$4600 


for 196-inch wheelbase, $4750 for 220- 
inch wheelbase, at Buffalo; including 
starter, battery, generator, solid tires and 
electric lights. Pneumatic tires and disc 
wheels optional at extra cost. 


Either chassis will accommodate the 
sedan, sight-seeing, or pay-enter types of 
wood or steel bodies, ranging from 18- 
passenger capacity upward. 





Terms if desired 


The Pierce-Arrow 
6-cylinder Bus Engine 


The silent, dual-valve, dual-ignition 
Pierce-Arrow. bus engine develops over 
100 horsepower at 2500 revolutions per 
minute. It is so flexible that gear shifting 
is reduced to a minimum. 

The bus is propelled by a trouble-free 
inverted worm gear drive. The low-hung 
chassis has an unusually short turning 
radius. 


PIERCE 
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SIX-CYLINDER MOTOR BUSSES 
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tax is transferred from the own- 
ers of the property to the users 
of the service there is no longer 
any logical justification for meas- 
uring the tax either by the amount 
of property owned, since the car 
ricer does not own it, or by the 
income of the stockholder, since 
the car rider does not receive it. 
It would seem, therefore, that the 
tax paid by the car rider should 
be measured neither by the value 
of the property owned by the com- 
pany nor by the net income re- 
ceived by the company, but rather 
by the value of the service ren- 
dered him. When the taxpayer 
spends a dollar for transportation 
he is paying ten cents for taxes; 
when he spends a dollar for gro- 
ceries he is paying from one-quar- 
ter of one cent to one cent for 
taxes. 

The difference is not in any in- 


tentional discrimination but is due 
to the nature of the business in- 
volved and to our theory of im- 
posing taxes on accumulated 
wealth. 

“A” invests $1,000 in the grocery 
business and is taxed, let us say, 
$20; but his gross sales for the 
year will total from $6,000 to 
$8,000 and his $20 of taxes, while 
it represents 2 per cent. on every 
dollar imvested, represents only 4 
per cent. on every dollar of his 
sales. “B,” on the other hand, in- 
vests $1,000 in the street railway 
business. His gross receipts in- 
stead of being $8,000 per year will 
be nearer $250 and consequently 
his 2 per cent. tax on each dollar 
invested becomes an 8 per cent. 
tax on each dollar collected. The 
transportation business is one call- 
ing for an enormous investment 
with relatively small annual re- 
turn, or, to use the ordinary bus- 
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iness phrase, a business of ve 
slow turnover. Y 
Street car fares in the Uniteg 


States could be cut about 9 
cent. if the public authorities = 
manded no more out of the dol. 
lar you spend for transportation 
than they now demand out of the 
dollar you pay the food dealer 

What effect, then, has regulation 
had on the taxation of street car 
companies? It has lifted the byr- 
den from the stockholders ang 
transferred it to the car rider, ang 
the car rider to-day is paying 
without protest, not only his share 
of taxation as a transportation 
cost, but also all of the special 
burdens (in no way related to 
transportation) which a previous 
generation imposed as a shrewd 
stroke of business upon the stock- 
holders of the transportation com- 
pany. Some day, we prophesy, the 
car rider will wake up. 


Modern Investor Has the Nation—the World—at His Feet 


capital, there has developed a com- 
prehensive mechanism for the dis- 
tribution, throughout the country, 
of the security obligations of cor- 
porations, governments, and mu- 
nicipalities. The old idea of a bank- 
er was an individual who dealt 
only with a limited number of de- 
positors or business men, paid in- 
terest on deposits, and loaned 
money on good security for the 
accommodation of business men or 
others. But nowadays we have a 
new departure in the banking field. 
The last quarter century has seen 
the advent of the investment bank- 
er whose primary business is not 
to receive deposits or to loan 
money, but to distribute, through 
modern selling methods, the many 
thousands of security issues, both 
bonds and stocks, which are creat- 
ed as wealth production goes on, 
by the corporations of the country 
and by the governments and mu- 
nicipalities. This investment bank- 
ing business has become such an 
important factor in our modern 
life that the machinery of produc- 
tion could not possibly go on with- 
out it. 

Of course, it will be realized that 
in this modern development of 
large-scale production and coun- 
try-wide financing, much of the 
work done has been experimental 
and many mistakes of method and 
other evils have developed with its 
growth. It has not been plain 
sailing for the industrial world to 
evolve from its old, simple, small- 
scale and one-man methods to the 
modern conditions which we know. 
As in everything else, human limit- 
ations have always been present. 
Mistakes of judgment have been 
characteristic of the period of de- 


(Continued from page 80) 
velopment and numerous methods 
of financing have at different times 
been tried out and found wanting. 
New conditions demand new meth- 
ods, and consequently there are 
no absolutely perfect or perma- 
nent rules for financing corporate 
or other undertakings. One of 
the characteristics of the modern 
period of corporate development 
has been the extent and the dis- 
astrous outcome of speculative 
ventures of one sort or another. 
As the country has grown and ex- 
panded in wealth and productive 
power, speculative movements 
have often run riot in the business 
and corporate field. This has 
been a conspicuous fact of modern 
times. 


Billion Dollars Lost Annually 


In human society it is impossi- 
ble to expect development or prog- 
ress without the venturesome or 
speculative nature of human be- 
ings asserting itself. Over-opti- 
mism, over-confidence, over-vision 
are more characteristic of Ameri- 
cans, perhaps, than they are of any 
other people in the world. The 
typical American is venturesome 
and always ready to take chances. 
Thus, America has been a fruitful 
field for generations for the pro- 
moter of visionary schemes, for the 
seller of unsound propositions and 
for the unscrupulous peddler of 
more or less worthless securities. 
This is natural enough, for it would 
be a strange world if all men were 
so shrewd and so cautious that 
they could never be duped or 
fooled. 

With the enormous expansion 
which has taken place in the in- 


vestment field and in industrial en- 
terprise generally,.the amount of 
the wealth which is every year mis- 
takenly invested by the people of 
this country in speculative, or 
worse than speculative, securities, 
reaches an alarming total. It is 
currently estimated that at least 
half a billion dollars per annum is 
lost by the people of the United 
Stated through the promotion of 
worthless securities by unscrupu- 
lous men. It is my personal opin- 
ion that this estimate is extremely 
low and if we include the vast 
amounts which are lost by people 
who are not necessarily cheated 
but whose judgment is unsound or 
who are misled through ignorance, 
we would probably find that the 
annual loss might aggregate at 
least a billion dollars. This amount 
is a staggering one. It is even 
more than the American Congress 
has probably wasted in its most 
extravagant years. 

In the articles that are to fol- 
low it is my purpose to try to draw 
the line of demarcation between 
true investment and speculation; 
to explain, in simple but complete 
detail, the sound principles for in- 
vesting money ; to visualize the dif- 
ferent types of security issues; to 
indicate the kinds of securities 
different types of people should 
wisely select. In short, to furnish 
a complete but non-technical text- 
book on the science of investing. 


* * * 


This is the first of a series of arti- 
cles on the science of investing, by 
John Moody, noted investment author- 
sty. The next article—Investment 
Versus Speculation—will appear in an 
early issue. 
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Cleveland Railway Cars Unloading at Public Square. 


Handling the Crowds 


Electric Railways of the United States carry 16 
billions of people annually. This enormous task is 
accomplished only because electric railway rolling 
stock has the necessary capacity and facilities for 
loading and unloading to handle large crowds 












quickly. 


Co-ordination of all public transportation, includ- 
ing the motorbus in feeder service, will assure an 
efficient system having reliability and safety among 
its outstanding characteristics. 
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100,000 More Riders Every Week 
on New York Transit Lines 





Subway, Elevated, and Surface Lines, Already Carrying 2,500,000,000 Annually, 
Must Accommodate 150,000,000 More Each Year—The Present : 
Traction Situation and the Outlook 


RANSIT lines of New York 

: City carry annually upwards of 

2,500,000,000 revenue passen- 
gers. This is more than twenty times 
the entire population of the United 
States, and nearly twice the total 
number of passengers transported 
annually by all our steam railroads 
combined. In a single day there are 
7,500,000 riders—more than a ride 
apiece for every man, woman, and 
child. 

Of even greater significance than 
the enormousness of the annual 
traffic carried by New York’s electric 
railways, is the tremendous rate at 
which this traffic is increasing. Not 
only does the steady increase in popu- 
lation constantly add new riders to 
those already accommodated, but as 
population increases the “riding 
habit” increases. In other words, if 
we divide the total population into the 
total number of annual passengers 
carried on the local transit lines, we 
fd that in 1860, on the average, each 
person rode forty-three times a year ; 
in 1870 the average number of rides 
per capita increased to 103; in 1880 
to 152; in 1890 to 218; in 1900 to 
246; in 1910 to 321; and in 1920 to 
404. In the past sixty years traffic 
has multiplied about forty-five times, 
while population has multiplied only 
five times. 

A recent study made by Transit 
Commissioner LeRoy T. Harkness 
showed that about 2,500 more rides 
are taken each day than were tak- 
en the day before. This is a pro- 
gressive increase; it means 100,- 
000 additional passengers each 
week; 150,000,000 more a year. 
Think of it—an increase about as 
large as the total traveling public 
of Rochester, Syracuse, and Utica 
combined is poured into our street 
railways every year. The annual 
increase in New York is nearly 
three times the total yearly pas- 
sengers in Albany (about 53,000,- 
000), and it is not far below the 
total traffic in Buffalo (about 215,- 
000,000). 

Roughly about 60 per cent of 
New York’s total traffic is carried 
by the rapid transit (subway and 
elevated) lines and about 40 per 
cent by the surface lines. For the 
year ended June 30, 1923, the rap- 
id transit lines carried 1,506,076,- 





By Wm. Carnegie Ewen 


001 revenue passengers and the 
surface lines 1,071,736,844—a total 
of 2,577,812,845. For the fiscal year 
just ended—June 30, 1924—the 
total traffic is expected to be well 
in excess of 2,700,000,000. 

During the last ten years, traffic 
on the various subway, elevated, 
and surface car lines of New York 
City has increased at the greatest 
rate in history, and indications are 


WM. CARNEGIE EWEN 


Head of the investment firm bearing his 
name and an authority on the traction 
situation in New York City. 


that the next decade will witness 
an even larger growth. In con- 
nection with certain phases of its 
work, the Transit Commission has 
made careful studies of prospec- 
tive traffic and has also had the 
benefit of a survey made by the 
New York Telephone Company. 
These studies indicate a popula- 
tion of about 6,500,000 in 1927, and 
more than 7,000,000 in 1932. Judg- 
ing by the increases of the past, 
the total street railway traffic in 
1932, unless choked by lack of new 
facilities, will be more than 4,000,- 
000,000 passengers per annum. 
During the “rush hours,” exist- 
ing subway and elevated lines are 
being operated at the suffocation 
point. Riding conditions on cer- 
tain lines are, not only uncomfort- 
able and unhealthy, but also inde- 
cent and dangerous. The fault is 


. To-day, 


not with the operating companies: 
they are operating as many trains 
as their tracks will accommodate. 
But traffic has completely out- 
grown existing facilities. 

In spite of this enormous growth 
and the very serious outlook for 
the future, the City of New York, 
since the signing of the so-called 
“Dual Contracts” in 1913, has fail- 
ed utterly to take any steps to- 
ward the construction of new rap- 
id transit lines to offset this stu- 
pendous increase and the increases 
in sight for the future. The blame, 
in my opinion, can justly be laid 
to the policy of the present city 
administration in making a politi- 
cal issue out of the 5-cent fare. 
with construction costs 
200 to 300 per cent. greater than 
when existing lines were built, it 
would be an impossibility to build, 
place in operation, and cover costs 
of a new subway system on a 5- 
cent fare. 

But the amusing thing about 
this “5-cent fare issue” is that the 
fare in New York City to-day is 
not actually 5 cents; it is 6 cents. 
Although a passenger drops but a 
nickel in the subway turnstiles, it 
must be remembered that under 
the “Dual Contracts” the major 
subway lines were built with City 
money, and equipped and operated 
by the companies. Under the op- 
erating contracts, however, the 
companies are entitled to receive 
their proportionate share of the 
earnings, or what is known as their 
“preferentials,” before the City is 
entitled to receive any return 
whatever on an investment aggre- 
gating over $250,000,000. These 
“preferentials” are cumulative, and 
there is now about $11,000,000 
owing to the I. R. T. and about 
$15,000,000 to the B. M. T. These 
accumulated preferentials must al- 
so be earned and paid off before 
the City receives any return. Asa 
consequence, the City, for the past 
eleven years, has been obliged to 
meet the interest and sinking fund 
charges on its subway investment, 
amounting to about $11,000,000 
annually, entirely out of taxes. 

This interest and sinking fund 
on the City’s investment is just 

(Continued on page 104) 
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TREET cars, motor cars, busses, trucks, 

taxis, pedestrians—all struggling through the 
same narrow street. Subways years distant. 
Street widening impractical. Immediate relief 
demanded. What is the answer? 


First, get the right point of view. Traffic 
congestion is a public problem. It will be solved 
not by favoring one type of vehicle at the ex- 
pense of another, but by utilizing all types— 
street cars, motor cars, busses, taxis; trucks— 
each where most useful to the public. 

Take street cars as one illustration. The 
more congested the area, the more efficient street 
cars become—provided free from interference 
by other vehicles. 

In the Loop district of Chicago, for example, 
street cars form 2 per cent of a day’s traffic, yet 
haul 74 per cent of the passengers; in down- 


town Baltimore they form 14 per cent of rush- 
hour traffic, yet haul 89 per cent of the pas- 
sengers; in down-town Los Angeles, they form 
4 per cent of rush-hour traffic, yet haul 66 per 
cent of the passengers. 


Such being the case, it’s an obvious better- 
ment to restrict parking on crowded -car lines, 
and to segregate or reroute vehicles so as to 
facilitate car movements. Such improvements 
speed up vehicles. They shorten street car and 
motor coach schedules, make runs more regular, 
bring greater comfort, speed, and safety to the 
public. 

Everybody depends on street cars—a large 
percentage directly, as the above figures show; 
the balance indirectly. Give the street car and 
the regular motor coach room to give you better 
service. 
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Co-ordinated Service in New Jersey 


The Public Service system of street cars and buses meets 
a constantly increasing demand for local transportation. 


a 


HE lines of Public Service Railway 
reach from the Hudson to the Dela- 
ware—from Jersey City to Camden. 
The nearly 900 miles of track in the 
system serve 147 municipalities contain- 
ing a population in excess of 2,500,000. 


Besides local service in cities like 
Newark, Jersey City, Paterson, Cam- 
den, Elizabeth, Bayonne, Hoboken and 
Passaic, the company operates suburban 
and interurban lines, binding together 
New Jersey’s municipalities in a ver- 
itable network of track. 


Supplementing and extending the 


facilities offered by 2,500 street cars, 
Public Service Transportation Company 
operates, in close conjunction with the 
Railway Company, hundreds of motor 
buses. 


Both cars and buses are needed to 
meet the constantly increasing demand 
for local transportation, indicated by an 


average yearly increase of between 25,- 


000,000 to 30,000,000 fares. 


President Thomas N. McCarter says: 
“There is today more blue sky in the 
clouds above the local transportation 
industry than ever before in its history.” 








Public Service Railway Company 


Public Service Railway Company and Public Service Transportation 
Company are subsidiaries of Public Service Corporation of New Jersey 


Public Service Transportation Company 




















(Continued from page 102) 
as much an expense of subway op- 
eration as are the wages paid the 
men on the cars. Accordingly, 
while the passenger pays a 5-cent 
fare, the city pays, out of taxes, 
an annual sum which amounts to 
about 1-cent per rider, bringing the 
total fare to 6-cents. On the sur- 
face lines, since their disintegra- 
tion, the abolition of free transfers 
has added about 1-cent to the fares 
paid on these lines, through either 
.an added fare or a 2-cent charge 
for transfers. 

It is evident that private capital 
will not be interested in building 
new lines so long as the adminis- 
tration continues its present atti- 
tude toward the 5-cent maximum 
fare. The City of New York, it- 
self, cannot do any extensive sub- 
way building just now because its 
borrowing power is limited by law 
to 10 per cent. of its assessed val- 
uations and there is now little 
margin to spare. The law pro- 
vides, however, that any city debt 
which is self-sustaining may be 
exempted from the debt limita- 
tions; so that if the administra- 
tion were to permit a cent or two 
increase in fares, the subway invest- 
ment of $250,000,000 could be made 
self-sustaining and that sum re- 
leased for new construction. 

On the other hand, existing com- 


‘tions. 





panies, the capital expenditures of 
which were made years ago and 
which, in most cases, have under- 
gone drastic reorganizations, are 
in a position to make a fair prof- 
it on the existing rate of fare, 
based on their present capitaliza- 
Furthermore, just as long 
as no new lines are buil:, existing 
companies will get the full benefit 
of the tremendous traffic increases. 
Most of the present subways are 
operating at very near their maxi- 
mum capacities during the rush 
hours, and when ‘the saturation 
point is reachéd a large part of the 
excess traffic must flow directly to 
the surface and elevated lines. 

Thus, it is evident that all the 
lines of New York City—subway, 
elevated, and surface—are facing 
a period of steadily increasing traf- 
fic density, which must be followed 
by greater receipts and higher earn- 
ings. 

The New York traction compan- 
ies were never in a more favorable 
strategic position than they are to- 


day. They are facing a period of. 


continually increasing traffic and 
greater revenues and, sooner or 
later, when the people of New 
York rise up in indignation and 
demand the building of more sub- 
ways, irrespective of costs, a high- 
er fare will inevitably be the or- 
der of the day. Whatever happens, 





the future of existing companies 
seems unquestionably assured, and 
I believe that traction securities, 
wisely selected, will eventually re- 
turn handsome. profits to purchas- 
ers at present levels. 


Most Dependable Help 

Self-Help is the most dependable 
help that a man can have, and in 
order to get this great force work- 
ing with you and for you, it is ab- 
solutely necessary that you first 
have your own self-approval. 

How can a man expect to 
achieve while he is doing slipshod 
work and only half-heartedly tries! 
Such a man cannot command his 
own self-approval. Naturally he 
cannot help himself much.—The 
Silent Partner. 

x * x 

Getting an idea should be like 
sitting down on a pin; it should 
make you jump up and do some- 
thing.—Youth’s Companion. 

es ¢ 6 

We shall never have any more 
time. We have, and we have al- 
ways had, all the time there is. 
No object is served in waiting until 
next week or even until to-morrow. 

Keeping going day in and out. 
Concentrate on something useful. 
Having decided to achieve a cer- 
tain task, achieve it at all costs. 
—Arnold Bennett. 
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This 25-passenger parlor car will be exhibited at the A. E. R. A. Convention in Atlantic City, October 6-11. 


A number of other 





types will be shown—all on the Model 50-A White Chassis, which is low, safe, attractive, powerful, quiet and perfectly balanced. 


Performance has built 
White Bus prestige 








T HE motor bus has met the public 
demand for a dependable service of 

greater flexibility, convenience and 
comfort. 











Signal recognition has been given The 
White Company—pioneer builder of motor 
busses—for its part in this contribution to 
public comfort and convenience. More 
White Busses are in service in this country 
than busses of any other high-grade make. 


The White Company has always held that 
transportation is one sympathetic system, 
most efficient when rails, water and high- 
ways are each permitted to discharge the 
function for which each is best fitted. 
Profitable operation of thousands of White 
Busses in conjunction with all other forms 
of transportation proves this belief is sound. 
Electric railway companies last year 
bought more White Busses than 
busses of all other makes combined. 
Operating experience alone accounts 
for this preference. 





For schools, for hotels, for industrial 
plants, for resorts, for sightseeing, Assuring cont 





White Serwice 


nuous, sustained 


between cities—wherever people demand 
safe, comfortable carriage on dependable 
schedule over the highways—White Busses 
have won preference. 


Hundreds of veteran White Busses are still 
running after 100,000, 300,000—and some 
500,000—money-earning miles. 


The Model 50-A White Bus is not a truck 
chassis—but a distinct bus chassis de- 
veloped as a result of practical, demon- 
strated ability to meet the exacting re- 
quirements of passenger transportation. 
Changes in design are made only after 
they have thoroughly proved their merit 
in practical bus service. When such 
changes are made they can be applied 
readily to chassis already in service. Thus 
the busses in service are kept modern and 
rapid depreciation in value of 
equipment is avoided. 


Low, safe, attractive, powerful, 
quiet, dependable, perfectly bal- 
anced, Model 50-A affords the maxi- 
mum of comfort and convenience to 
the riding public and the maximum 





for service in cities, for service 2"s?tstion everywhere. of profit to the owner. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 


_ WHITE BUSSES 
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|| Problems of 


Investors 


OMPLEX and 
H | difficult are the 
underlying factors 
which affect the 
valué and safety of 
investments. 








By the time financial 
decay has become 
visible to the lay in- 
vestor, it is too late 
to avoid loss. 


The organization 
founded by John 
Moody is the out- 
i growth of a lifetime 
of experience in 
studying every phase 
of corporation finan- 
i cing and manage- 
ment. 


i Because of its wide 
: scope and our un- 
equaled facilities for 
research, 


Moody’s Service is 
available to you 
at a moderate cost. 


The various forms 
from which you may 
select the one most 
suitable for you are 
described in our 
Booklet 112-F, which | 
may be had upon 
request. 




































































MOODY’S 


INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 



















































































35 Nassau Street New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA LOS ANGELES ‘ 
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A. L. Humphrey, President of the West- 
inghouse Air Brake Company, when ask- 
ed his opinion by “Forbes” concerning the 
traction situation, said: 


“I think the traction situation as a whole 
today is very encouraging—quite in con- 
trast to the situation 
several years ago. 
Present indications 
are that the improve- 
ment will continue. 

“Looking for 
causes back of the 
return to relative 
prosperity, it seems 
to me that the theme 
which is scheduled 
for prominent dis- 
cussion at this year’s A. E. R. A. con- 
vention largely furnishes the answer. 
That is Modernization. Remarkable re- 
sults have been gained by modernization 
practices. New operating methods and 
modern equipment have increased earn- 
ing ability and reduced expenses, thus 
augmenting net income. 


“One example of a benefit gained in 
this manner is found in the experience 
with Safety Cars, equipped for one-man 
operation. Hundreds of companies are 
now using them with success. They 
represent a modern form of transpor- 
tation which is economical, yet efficient. 
The wide adoption of motor busses for 
auxiliary service is another instance which 
shows how the tractions are taking ad- 
vantage of every opportunity to modernize. 
Instead of regarding the bus as a com- 
peting form of transportation, they have 
taken the lead in popularizing it and mak- 
ing it a part of their general service fa- 
cilities, thereby building up a source of 
greater revenue and providing their pa- 
trons a more complete system of travel. 

“The trend toward modernization is also 
reflected in a better understanding and 
use of advertising and aggressive mer- 
chandising methods to persuade the pub- 
lic to ride more often, both for pleasure 
and for business.” 





M. B. Lambert, Manager Railway De- 
partment, Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, tn an exclusive inter- 
view with “Forbes,” said: 


“The people in every large city in the 
country are clamoring for more and better 
rapid transit facili- 
ties. The continued 
expansion and gener- 
al progress of each 
of these cities det 
pends largely upon 
adequate rapid tran- 
sit service. In most 
cities, electric street 
car service is ham- 
pered by the ever-in- 
creasing street con- 
gestion problem. The auto bus is called 
into service here and there to supplement 
the regular street car service and, of 
course, this contributes its share to the 
general “jam” that exists in most large 
cities. 











) W HAT THE 
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“One of the biggest and most per. 
plexing problems confronting our Ameri. 
can cities today is that of street conges. 
tion and adequate rapid transit service. 
A great economic waste will also be elim. 
inated when this problem is solved. | 
is one of great magnitude and affects 
every individual in the community, ang 
all are obliged to share in the burdens 
and losses it imposes whether they like 
it or not, or whether they believe it or 
not. 


“It is a problem that must be solved and 
can only be solved by whole-hearted ¢o- 
operation between the business men, the 
civic authorities, the public utility com- 
pany and the people.” 


Edwin B. Meissner, President of the St. 
Louis Car Company, in an exclusive in- 
terview with “Forbes,’ says: 


“In my judgment the improvement in 
business sentiment which has been gradu- 
ally accruing is be- 
coming miore wide- 
spread, and with its 
more general ap- 
plication, pleasing 
changes in the in- 
dustrial situation 
are manifesting 
themselves. The 
low point of activ- 
ity for many of the 

















major industries ap- 
years to have passed, 
and the outlook for more active business 
is encouraging. I cite general commer- 
cial conditions, as they are the barom- 
eter of traction results. 

“During the past year or so there have 
been periods in nearly every industry dur- 
ing which there was a decided slackening 
of activities, and by reason thereof electric 
railway passenger traffic was curtailed. So 
much so in some industrial centers that 
the earnings of public service companies 
were much under normal, in some cases, 
because of less riding, and other temporary 
competition, not even sufficient to pay 
operating expenses and returns on invest- 
ment. This situation, however, is lifting 
itself nicely, and it is believed by those in 
direct contact with the financing and oper- 
ation of traction properties that the very 
near future will show increased traffic and 
earnings, requiring the acquisition of addi- 
tional facilities and equipment on the part 
of railways, thus giving similar stimulus 
to manufacturers generally. 


“There is such a close link between the 
prosperity of railways, and the many 
manufacturers who supply their material 
and equipment requirements, that their 
progress reflects itself directly in com- 
merce generally. This emphasizes the 
necessity of giving the operators of rail- 
ways our fullest co-operation. They have 
been hampered in their administration by 
much unnecessary regulatory legislation. 
They have suffered by reason of tem- 
porary unreliable vehicular competition. 
Fortunately, the settling period seems to 
be over, and we can now look forward 
hopefully to a prosperous era for all. 
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Commonwealth Power 
Corporation 


6% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Dividends payable Quarterly on the first day of February, May, August and November. Pre- 
ferred as to assets and dividends. Callable at 105 and accrued dividends. Par value of shares 
$100. Dividends exempt from normal Federal Income Tax. 
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Price: At the Market to Yield About 772% 





OMMONWEALTH POWER CORPO- 
RATION ranks among the larger and 
more important public utility systems in the 
United States. The Electric properties in- 
clude 40 power plants with an installed gen- 
erating capacity of 377,000 h.p., 114,900 of 
which is located in 25 water power plants and 
the remainder in 15 central steam stations. 
This year’s construction program will in- 
crease this generating capacity 25%. Electric 


current with pressure ranging up to 140,000 
volts is carried over 2,000 miles of trans- 
mission lines, and 14,000 miles of distribution 
lines serving more than 275,884 


Other properties include 11 heating plants, 1 
water plant, street railway systems in Spring- 
field, Ill., Evansville, Ind., and coal mines in 
West Virginia, Kentucky and Illinois. 

More than 225 communities in Michigan, 
Illinois, Indiana and Ohio are served, includ- 
ing Grand Rapids, Battle Creek, Kalamazoo, 
Flint, Jackson, Saginaw, Lansing, Bay City 
and Pontiac, Michigan; Peoria and Spring- 
field, Illinois, Evansville and Mt. Vernon, 
Indiana, and Springfield, Marysville and 
Urbana, Ohio. Estimated population of ter- 
ritory being in excess of 1,200,000. 

Combined net earnings available for divi- 
dends after allowance for depreciation for the 

year ended August 31, 1924, 





customers with light and power. 
The Gas properties include 


were $3,954,618.11, an amount 
equivalent to $14.65 a share on 


11 manufacturing plants and 35 Pon the 270,000 shares preferred 
storage holders, former have R - “ stock, and $11.12 a share on the 
rated daily capacity of 32,- — 210,000 shares of common 


275,000 cubic feet and latter a 
capacity of about 15,178,000 
cubic feet. Gas is distributed 
principally as fuel for domestic 
and commercial purposes, 
through 1,176 miles of mains 
to more than 123,912 customers. 





describing the properties 
and business of this com- 
pany and its subsidiaries; 
also, a complete descrip- 
tion of its preferred stock 
will be sent upon request. 


stock. Over 80% of gross earn- 
ings were contributed by Elec- 
tric and Gas Departments; 
14% by Heating, Water, Coal 
and Appliance Departments 
and 5% by Railways Depart- 
ment. 








Bond Department 


Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co. 


Fourteen Wall Street 
New York 


Incorporated 


First National Bank Bldg. 
Chicago 
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YELLOW COACHES 


For Service and Profit Everywhere 


Chairman of Board: JOHN HERTZ, 
President, Yellow Cab Company; Pres- 
ident, Yellow Cab Manufacturing Co. 


President: JOHN A. RITCHIE, Presi- 
dent; Chicago Motor Coach Company; 
President, Yellow Sleeve Valve Engine 
Works, Inc.; Formerly, President, Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company, New York 
City. 

Vice-President: GEO. A.GREEN, Vice- 
President, Chicago Motor Coach Com- 
pany; Vice-President, Yellow Sleeve 
Valve Engine Works, Inc. 

Vice-President: PAUL GEYSER, Vice- 
President and General Manager, Yel- 
low Cab Manufacturing Co. 
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New York 


O-ORDINATION of existing rail facil- 

ities with the rapid growth of motor 
coach operations, demands a thorough 
understanding of the fiscal and physical 
requirements of mass transportation. 


The men who today build Yellow Coaches 
are equipped with years of experience in 
the steam and electric railway field. 


The institution back of the product enjoys 
an impregnable financial position and un- 
challenged leadership because it pioneered 
successful public motor transportation 


The vehicle has been proved by millions 
ae of profitable performance every- 
where. 


Investors and operators recognize 
that there is no substitute for expe- 
rience and financial responsibility. 


YELLOW COACH MANUFACTURING CO. 


Austin and Dickens Avenues, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Export Trade Has 


Good Outlook 
By Dr. Julius Klein 


Director, U. S. Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce 


HE latest export figures are already 

indicating an encouraging improve- 
ment, a forerunner of the general stability 
in overseas business incident to the adop- 
tion of the Dawes Plan. The preliminary 
export totals for August showed $331,000,- 
oo0—the largest for that month since 
August 1921. Precise details as to the 
commodities involved in this improvement 
are not yet available, but there are indi- 
cations that it was due particularly to the 
steady expansion in overseas markets for 
manufactures. 

In this connection, it is well to remem- 
ber that nearly 62 per cent. of our ex- 
ports are now made up of commodities 
which are wholly or partly fabricated. 
We are no longer specializing in the so- 
called “self-selling staples’—raw mate- 
rials and a few patented articles which 
have a ready sale abroad. We seem to 
be tending definitely toward a more in- 
tensive competition with European indus- 
trial nations for overseas markets. This 
struggle will be observed with the great- 
est interest, particularly in the highly com- 
petitive areas of Latin America and the 
Far East where American exporters and 
manufacturers have long been making 
careful preparations for precisely this 
crisis in their commercial career. 


‘Leak for Relief in Dawes Plan 


Although the situation in our European 
markets is still in a state of uncertainty, 
the expectation of relief from the Dawes 
Flan has unquestionably relieved the usual 
seasonal dullness. There is some anxiety 
among the larger industries of Great 
Britain owing to the possibilities of Ger- 
man competition, especially in view of 
the lapsing of the Anti-Dumping Duties 
Act on August 19. Prospects of cheaper 
American cotton are reviving the outlook 
in the British and continental textile cen- 
ters, though this is, to a certain extent, 
counterbalanced in the case of Lancashire 
through fear of German competition in 
the Far East. France is undergoing her 
customary early Fall dullness—another in- 
dication of the preponderance of agricul- 
ture in that country. Pending the con- 
clusion of the negotiations for the commer- 
cial treaty with Germany, industrial and 
trade interests are being held in a state 
of abeyance which partly explains the un- 
certainty in most of the manufacturing 
industries, the one exception being automo- 
biles. Italy is steadily on the march to- 
ward economic recovery. There are few, 
if any, unfavorable spots in her situation; 
woolen, cotton and automobile works are 
all active, railway and port traffic are de- 
cidedly heavier than usual, and the gov- 
ernment’s fiscal affairs continue to improve. 

With the exception of Scandinavia and 
Finland, which continue to prosper, the 
smaller European countries are more re- 
tarded in their recovery. Most of those 
surrounding Germany reflect the continued 
suspense as to her economic status though 
in every case, notably Holland, there is 
a marked tone of optimism as to the 
near future. 








25 Broadway 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY 






































So far as the traveler’s hasty observation goes, 
the use of Copper and Brass on a Railroad is 
usually confined to the screens in the Pullman 
windows or to hand-rails and fixtures in the 
coaches. 


Yet, underneath the cars the axles turn in 
Brass bearings; miles of Copper Wire are 
wound in the generators, and ahead the loco- 
motive depends for its traction efficiency upon 
an average of 8,000 Ibs. of Brass in the journal 
bearings, and for other smaller but equally 
important uses. 


Now with electrification and automatic train 
control coming to be accepted good practice 
both for efficiency and safety, the railroad en- 
gineer will more than ever place his dependence 
upon Copper—the perfect conductor. 


The largest and most dependable source of 
supply for Copper Trolley Wire, Light and 
Power Cable, Telephone and Telegraph Wire 
is found in the conveniently located Mills of the 
Anaconda Copper Mining Company and The 
American Brass Company, the world’s largest 
manufacturers of Copper, Brass and Bronze. 


ANACONDA COPPER MINING COMPANY 


Rod, Wire and Cable Products 


General Offices: Waterbury, Conn. 





In Railroad Service| 


New York 
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Analyses of 








Mack Trucks, Inc. 
Internat. Harvester 
Am. Smelt. & Ref. 
Cerro de Pasco | 
Anaconda 


Any of these sent upon request 


Stocks Carried on 
Conservative Margin 








Inquiries invited 


CARDEN, GREEN & Ce. 


New York Stock Exchange 
iter gece 
‘ew Yor! luce Exchange 
Members { NewYork Curb Market 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


43 Exehange Place New York City 
Telephone — Hanover 0280 
































PROPERTY VALUE near- 
ly 6 times mortgage debt. 





EARNINGS over 4 times re- 
quirements for interest and 
sinking fund. 





FRANCHISES contain ex- 
emption from taxation; 
maximum rates far above 
those charged. 





These facts commend the 


purchase of 
International Railways 
of 


Central America 


First Mortgage 5s, 1972 
Price to yield 6.66% 


Circular on request. 


ee 


F. J. LISMAN & CO. 


Members New York Stech Eachange 
= since 1895 


20 Exchange Place New York 
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In the 
steadying of the situation especially in 
Australasia where wool and wheat yields 


Far East, there is-a notable 


are quite promising. In India, likewise, 
the general tone is decidedly encourag- 
ing; in fact, certain elaborate surveys just 
concluded by the Department of Commerce 
and published in the issue of “Commerce 
Reports” for September 29, indicate that 
the India market will be well worth care- 
ful observation by far-sighted American 
dealers. 

The Chinese situation continues to be 
clouded because of political disturbances, 
though it is well to remember that the 
lack of proper communication in that coun- 
try serves as an effectual quarantine against 
any one disturbing area. In this case, the 
south China position is by no means dis- 
couraging though the country behind 
Shanghai, which serves about 50 per cent. 
of China’s import trade, is temporarily 
under considerable embarrassment. 

In Japan, there has, of course, been a 
lull in the demand for American com- 
modities as compared with previous months, 
due largely to the fulfillment of excessive 
orders incident to the reconstruction after 
the earthquake. Our trade with that coun- 
try is now getting back to a more near- 
ly normal footing with prospects good in 
certain lines, such as lumber and machin- 
ery. 


Latin America in Doldrums 


With reference to Latin America, Brazil 
continues to be in a state of semi-stagna- 
tion because of the persistence of political 
disturbances. With her unquestioned 
abundance of natural resources her eco- 
nomic recovery is simply a matter of 
time. The same is true with Chile where 
a similar disturbance has temporarily dis- 
rupted matters—but with decidedly hope- 
ful prospects, particularly in view of cer- 
tain salutary reforms in government fi- 
nances which, it seems, will be effected 
soon. Argentina is in a decidedly favorable 
position because of her participation in the 
world-wide improvement in prices of agri- 
cultural products, and it would seem that 
this is likely to be one of the most im- 
portant battle grounds of export com- 
petition between the United States and 
Europe. The termination of the election 
in Mexico will doubtless end the tempor- 
ary unsteadiness of business with that 
republic, though here again the prospects 
are for a gradual reconstruction rather 
than for any hasty, momentary boom. 
Cuba is likewise emerging from a period 
of uncertainty and there is promise of 
gradual strengthening. 

On the whole, the export situation is 
one of distinct, though long distance, en- 
couragement from the viewpoint of the 
United States. It is, furthermore, one 
which will require the utmost care and 
preparation for the full attainment of the 
advantages to be achieved through the gen- 
eral recovery in purchasing power of all 
the major trade centers. ° 





The purchasing power of the different 
cities in the United States as estimated by 
the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, rates 
the New York and adjacent territory 
wholesale business at $1,368,438,145, and 
retail business at $1,824,584,193, for 1923. 
In that area $913,735,000 was expended 
for food, $435,264,940 for clothing, $100,- 
691,705 for furniture and furnishings, 
$198,841,932 for fuel and light and $176,- 
050,616 for miscellaneous articles. 
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7% Preferred Stocks 


Normal Federal Inceme Tax 


We have prepared a Spe- 
cial list containing a num- 
ber of carefully selected 
issues in this group. The 
yields range from 7% to 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
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FENNER & BEANE 
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Marine and Shipping Secartties 


New York, New Orleans, Chicago 


27 William St. 
NEW YORK NEW ORLEANS 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange 


New York Produce Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exch. 
New Orleans Board of Trade 


Louisiana Sugar & Rice Exchange 


Liverpool Cotton Association 


A. C. Beane J. H. MeManus 
J. N. Carpenter, Jr. 








818 Gravier St. 


Members 


Chicago Board of Trade 











Associate Members 








Quetations furnished on 





PRIVATE WIRES: 


and throughout the South 
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Stock Market Outlook 


signs of Distribution Raise Doubts as to the 
Immediate Future of Prices 


By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


1922 


FEB MAR) 


PHASE in the market’s mevement has 

been reached where it is very difficult 
to make confident predictions as to the 
immediate future. As this is being writ- 
ten the rally which followed the recent 
break is petering out rather disappoint- 
ingly after a recovery of 3 points in round 
figures from the low level of early Sep- 
tember. In fractional figures the 50-stock 
average got back to within 1.65 points of 
the high for the year, which was made 
on August 20, at 97.17. 

It is still possible for the market to re- 
sumé its movement of broad recovery and 
get above the resistance points that it 
has apparently been bumping into for sev- 
eral days. But there are several things 
that incline the writer to the belief that 
stocks are headed for another broad re- 
action which may carry the market back 
to and perhaps somewhat below the recent 
lows before the major upward swing is 
resumed in earnest. 

Ever since the top of the recent rally was 
reached the high and low points of the 
general average have each day been slight- 
ly below those of the previous day. Mar- 
ket leaders, such as American Can, Bald- 
win Locomotive, and Steel common, have 
failed to get back to their previous tops, 
and the stocks which have made new highs 
have generally been of the specialty type— 
the kind that are rushed up one or two 
days on big trading and then are abrupt- 
ly dropped. Colorado Fuel and Interna- 
tional Paper—not leaders, but stocks which 
were prominent in the July upswing—have 
failed on the recent recovery to get within 
hailing distance of their previous tops. 
All these things, along with the failure 
of the general market to gain volume and 
momentum on the recovery, have served 
to raise doubts as to the immediate fu- 
ture. 

There is nothing, of course, in these 
purely technical aspects of the current 
speculation that implies doubt as to the fu- 
ture of business. The market is concern- 
ed with its own ills, entirely the result of 
the furious speculation of July and the 
first three weeks of August which, ac- 
cording to present indications, resulted in 


1923 1924 





an over-bought condition and probably no 
little distribution of stocks by pools that 
could not resist taking quick profits. 

Business recovery has, as a matter of 
fact, continued its uninterrupted course. 
Car loadings are showing the best totals 
for the year, with merchandise movements 
unusually heavy, and the latest railroad 
earnings have been more encouraging than 
those of the early Summer months. Steel 
mills have reported some slackening in 
orders, but it is known that the current 
spotty condition is entirely the result of 
uncertainty as to the effect of the aban- 
donment of “Pittsburgh-plus” price basis, 
and is, therefore, bound to prove but tem- 
porary. Metals, leather and shoes, rub- 
ber and tires, and even textiles, continue 
to improve, and the grain markets; despite 
several upward revisions in expected pro- 
duction, have revealed the existence of a 
steady demand. Cotton has recovered 
rather sensationally from its long-drawn- 
out depression. 

Casting about for an explanation of the 
market’s disappointing action, some such 
explanation as this may be found to fit 
the case. While Wall Street leaders con- 
tinue confident that Coolidge will be elect- 
ed, newspaper gossip and nation-wide dis- 
cussion of the possibility of the election’s 
being thrown into the House has undoubt- 
edly tended to make the public cautious as 
election day draws near. And, in Wall 
Street, opinion is dividing into two camps 
—one group believing that top prices for 
the year will be reached before election 
and the other contending that a Coolidge 
victory will be the signal for renewal of 
the major upward swing. The result of 
these conflicting views may be a market 
which will discount in advance the possi- 
bility of an election day mess. Such a 
course seems all the more probable when 
it is remembered that the stock market, in 
times of widespread uncertainty, is inclined 
to prepare in advance for all contingencies. 

The writer’s best judgment is that it is 
a time to lighten speculative commitments 
and stand on the side lines, looking on, 
until the political skies are a bit clearer 
or until the market is more convincing. 











Investors 


will find our booklet, “Odd 
Lot Trading” of extreme 
interest and value. 


It shows the many advan- 
tages Odd Lot Trading of- 
fers to both the small and 
large investor. 


Copy of our booklet 
furnished on request. 


Ask for F. 428 


100 Share Lots 


Curb Securities Bought or Sold for,Cash 


John Muir & (p. 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 




















When market 
conditions 
are unsettled, the facil- 
ities. and experience of 
a substantial brokerage 


house are especially 
valuable. 


Our competent infor- 
mation service is freely 
at your disposal. Ac- 
counts carried on con- 
servative margin. 


Booklet on buying and 
selling foresight sent 
free on request. 


Ask for J-3. 


GisHoLm & (HAPMAN 
Member New Yerk Stock Eachange 


52 Broadway Widener Bids. 
New York Philadelphia 
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You Can’t/nvest 
on Tips and Ticker Talk 


The present stock market is 
puzzling nearly every one. Is 
a further advance ahead or are 
we just on the edge of a bear 
market? 


To every one with an interest 
in security markets the new 
edition of our barometer chart 
has a very real value. It cov- 
ers stock and bond prices for 
the past twenty years—with 
the buying and selling range 
marked—and shows the direc- 
tion now of the forecasting 
line. You will get a perspec- 
tive from this chart that can’t 
be had from the tape, tips or 
ticker talk. 


A copy will be sent gratis 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send me Chart S-52. 
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WHAT STOCKS 
TO BUY? 


TOCK market conditions are 
extraordinarily mixed. It is no 
longer possible to “buy the 
market” or “sell the market” 
and be assured of satisfactory 
profits. 


Individual companies must be 
studied. Nash Motors makes a 
new high, Chandler a new low, 
in the same week. The greatest 
discrimination is essential. 


WHAT TO BUY and 
WHAT TO SELL? 


The reasons for this condition, and 
methods of taking advantage of it, 
together with specific analyses and 
recommendations, have recently been 
presented to our clients, in a detailed 
discussion of this situation. 


It should prove invaluable to anyone 
interested in the movement of secur- 
ity values. A few copies are avail- 
able for FREE distribution. 


Simply esk for F-O15 


AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





2S 
WALL STREET 
POINTERS » 
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When in Doubt, Stay Out 
ALL STREET is afflicted these 


days by a great confusion of coun- 
sel. One speculative mentor recently gave 
advice to sell all railroad and public utility 
stocks and hold the industrials; another 
advised selling all industrials and holding 
nothing but rails; and stock market letter 
writers have made predictions ranging all 
the way from a severe break to a violent 
upswing. Wall Street is used to these 
things, but it is somewhat disturbed by the 
increasing tendency of the speculative pub- 
lic to take stock in newspaper discussions 
as to the possibility of the election’s being 
thrown into the House. The latest reports 
of betting in the financial district’ place 
Coolidge as the favorite at 3 to 1, while 
Davis money, it is said, is holding out for 
4 to 1. But no matter what Wall Street’s 
convictions are, it is proving difficult to 
get the public into an active market posi- 
tion. and it seems probable that, failing to 
put the market up, professional traders may 
turn sharply around and put it down. A 
secondary reaction, it is argued, would put 
the market in shape to respond to any bet- 
ter feeling that may develop just before 
election. 


M-K-T Preferred 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas preferred, after 
a rather broad advance, is holding its gain 
very well. And there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the pool in this stock has not 
made its final play. Reliable estimates are 
that earnings are running at between $15 
and $20 a share, and as there are only 
239,000 shares outstanding and the issue is 
entitled to 7 per cent., which becomes cum- 
ulative after January 1, 1928, the situation 
in this stock seems to offer an excellent 
opportunity for further speculative activ- 
ities. Reorganization of the old Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas was very thorough. The 
old preferred stock paid an assessment of 
$20 a share and the old common stock paid 
$25 a share, and the new preferred was 
given in exchange for old bonds which 
were turned in in the process of capital re- 
adjustment. It is estimated that this year’s 
earnings, added to the results of 1923 and 
1922, will reach a total equivalent to about 
$40 a share on the new preferred, now sell- 
ing around 45 to 48. Should the market get 
a sizable setback, M-K-T preferred will 
be a good stock to buy. 


Wabash “A” 


Wabash “A” is being purchased for a 
long pull by people who believe that earn-, 
ings are due for a pronounced upward 
turn during the remainder of the year. 
Wabash is another road which has gone 
through a very thorough reorganization, 
fixed charges having been scaled down un- 
til they are now only a little more than 
half of the burden carried by the old 
company. For every $100 par of the old 
preferred stock—which paid an assessment 
of $30—holders. received $50 par value of 
new preferred and $50 par of new com- 
mon, now selling around 43 and 15, respec- 
tively. This means that the old preferred 
shareholders who paid the assessment re- 
ceived, for each $30 paid, securities valued 








in the market now at $29. Wabash “an 
of which there is $66,837,000 outstanding 
is entitled to 5 per cent. non-cumulative 
dividends and has received nothing since 
1918. If earnings improve as expected, 
Wabash “A” should become a very goog 
speculative medium, for dividend talk is 
likely to be revived just before each month. 
ly meeting of the board of directors, 


“Cotton Belt” 


St. Louis & Southwestern has recently 
joined the group of rails being actively 
traded in on merger prospects. The “Cot. 
ton Belt” logically belongs in the South. 


-ern Pacific-Rock Island system, and Wal] 


Street information is that an offer of $80 
in bonds has already been made for St, 
Louis & Southwestern preferred. The 
common stock has been held back this year 
by a rather sharp decline in earnings which 
have been running at only about half the 
1923 rate. But, since about $15 a share was 
earned in 1923, the common is in a posi- 
tion to show around $7 to $8 a share this 
year, even if there is no improvement be- 
fore the end of the year. Southwestern 
is quite a different proposition now from 
the road of several years ago when New 
Yorkers, after inspecting the line returned 
to Wall Street and referred to it joking- 
ly as the “railroad on stilts.” Southwest- 
ern at that time was mostly trestle. There 
is still a great deal-of trestle in the road 
but mile after mile has been filled and 
ballasted. A recent analysis of the “Cotton 
Belt” points out that in the last nine and 
one-half years earnings have amounted to 
more than $20,000,000, all but $1,500,000 
(distributed in preferred dividends) of 
which has gone back into property. In 
the last ten years the property account 
has been written up more than $24,000,000, 
funded debt has been reduced nearly $5,- 
000,000, and more than $20,000,000 has 
been added to surplus, while net operating 
income has increased 154 per cent. 


Colorado & Southern 


Colorado & Southern, on the basis of 
earnings and general worth, appears to be 
out of line with the railroad group. Since 
it is 75 per cent. owned by the Burlington, 
floating supply is small and the price 
should respond readily to concerted buy- 
ing. 

Undistributed Earnings 

Judge Gary has said that expendi- 
tures of $5,000,000 monthly would con- 
tinue throughout 1924. Since incorpo- 
ration in 1901, the Steel Corporation has 
appropriated for capital expenditures 
and special charges $350,494,423 out of 
total undistributed earnings of $838,- 
245,643, the balance of $487,751,220 go- 
ing to surplus. But these figures do 
not reveal the whole story: for instance, 
in the three years 1918-20, $105,297,854 
was charged against earnings as allow- 
ance for estimated proportion of the 
extraordinary cost of new facilities and 
improvements resulting from world war 
conditions. If the time is approaching 
when Steel’s property expenditures will 
be reduced to a nominal figure, then 
Wall Street will be right in its guess 
that a stock dividend is near. ; 
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To the 


STOCKHOLDERS 


of 
Companies Manufacturing Automobiles 


Of interest also to Presidents, Gen- 
eral Managers, Sales Managers, Ad- 
vertising Managers, Local Automobile 
Dealers and Advertising Agencies 





During the first four months of this 
year the total sales of 43 makes of 
automobiles in New York City was 


$41,477,800 


If you are interested in seeing the rate of 
progress made by the automobile companies 
in which you may be a stockholder you 
will want a copy of our Automobile Digest. 





and cents the cars which have gone ahead the earning of dividends. 


Tell Your Secretary Now to Write for the Complete Automobile Digest 




















1834 Broadway, New York 









It covers the sales of 43 makes of auto- and those which have dropped behind. 


mobiles in New York. It shows in dollars It is a report of facts having a bearing on 
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Public Utilities 
Today’s Leading 
Investment 


Public utilitiy securities are 
today the favored investment 
for a safe, adequate income. 


We have prepared an inter- 
esting booklet entitled: 
“Public Utilities For Sound 
Investment,” which clearly 
shows why this type of se- 
curity offers one of the best 
opportunities for investors. 


A copy of this booklet will be 
sent upon request. 






Ask for PS-16 


Securities Department 


Henry L. Doherty & Company 
60 Wall Street, New York 





Branches in Principal Cities 


























Freight Loadinggs 
Gaining Rapidly 
By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, “Railway Age” 


THE big increase of freight business 
which the writer long ago began to 
predict in articles in “Forbes,” has come 
at last. In June and July the average 
number of freight cars loaded weekly ayer. 
aged about 105,000 less than in the corre. 
sponding week of last year. Traffic began 
rapidly to increase in August and in the 
week ended September 13, and again in 
the week ended September 20, the loadings 
of freight exceeded the loadings in the 
corresponding week of last year. In fact, 
the loadings of 1,076,553 cars in the week 
ended September 20 have been exceeded 
in only four weeks in history, and were 
less than 2 per cent. below the highest 
record ever made. 


Complete statistics regarding the earn- 
ings and operating expenses of the rail- 
ways in August are not yet available. The 
reports of many individual roads indicate, 
however, that the total net operating in- 
come earned was, at least, as large as in 
August of last year. Operating expenses 
are on a lower basis than a year ago and, 
therefore, it seems highly probable that 
the net operating income reported for 
September will be larger than last year. 
There is reason to believe that the total 
freight business handled in October will 
equal or even exceed any previous record 
for that month, and if this should be the 
case thé net operating inceme of the rail- 
ways in that month will set a new high 
record. 

Gloom prevailed in the railroad business 
for some months. In March, April, May, 
June and July the net operating income 
earned was less than in the corresponding 
months of last year and the total net 
operating income earned in the first 7 
months of the year was $66/000,000 less 
than last year. The only regions that 
showed gains were the New England and 
the Southwestern. Prospects for the rest 
of the year are much better. On Septem- 
ber 14 the roads still had a surplus of 
167,000 freight cars. They are in a posi- 
tion to handle satisfactorily a substantial 
further increase of business. 





Based on the volume of coal consuttied 
for industrial purposes, the National As- 
sociation of Purchasing Agents estimates 
that business activity throughout the coun- 
try increased 11 per cent. in August as 
compared with the preceding months. Au- 
gust production of bituminous coal in- 
creased 3,199,000 net tons as compared 
with the July output. The output of 
- anthracite decreased 604,000 tons for the 
same period. Total coal production in 
August, including both hard and soft coal, 
was 42,395,000 tons, of which 33,637,000 
tons was used by industrial consumers. 


*x* * * 





One hundred passenger traffic officials 
of the principal railroads sailed from New 
York on October 4, for Europe to study 
means to improve the relations between 
American and European railroads and with 
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the connecting link, the transatlantic liners. 
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4 The map above shows the extensive service of Illinois Power and 
‘ Light Corporation, one of the most progressive Utilities in the 


Middle West. 


This company generates annually 2,207,746,000 cubic feet of gas 
and 436,901,000 kilowatt hours of electricity to supply a territory 


t 

of 1,200,000 people. 

The present property value is in excess of $155,000,000 and the 
; gross earnings of the past year were nearly $28,000,000. 


The 7% Preferred Stock of this company is $96.50 a share 
yielding 714%. 
Write for new illustrated booklet 
@ 
Illinois 
M4 GENERAL OFFICES: 
| Power and Light = « 
4 CHICAGO 
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OSITION of stock and 
leading commodity 
markets analyzed in our 
current Fortnightly Re- 
view, including discussion 
of 10 leading motor compa- 
nies. A copy will be mailed 
on request. 


A. A. Housman & Co. 


Established 1884 


ELEVEN WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


BRANCHES: 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Pasadena, Cal. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Portland, Oregon 


MEMBERS 


New York Stock Exchange 

New York Cotton Exchange 

New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 


Opportunities 


A Group of Underlying Traction Bonds That Afforq 
Sound Investments at Attractive Yields 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


: or bonds comprising the current 
list of investment suggestions are 
confined entirely to the traction indus- 
try. Each of the bonds possesses a good 
over-the-counter market or is listed on 
a stock exchange and can be purchased 
readily through any broker or invest- 
ment firm specializing in securities of 
this character. Various phases of the 
traction situation in all parts of the coun- 
try are discussed in leading articles in 
the forepart of this issue of “Forbes.” 
Special attention is called to the discus- 
sion of the outlook in New York City 
by William Carnegie Ewen in connec: 
tion with the New York City traction 
bonds mentioned below. 

The Grand Rapid Railway Company 
owns and operates the entire electric 
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Net income available for interest for 1923 
amounted to over 2% times the require. 
ments. None of the company’s franchises 
expire prior to 1929. In the past the lines 
on which franchises have matured hay 
been acquired by the City at a fair and 
satisfactory price. Proceeds from the sale 
of any line in the future will be added to 
the sinking fund for redemption of thes 
bonds. Thus, should the security be re. 
duced through the sale of Property a 
corresponding amount of bonds will be 
retired so that the equity of the outstand. 
ing bonds will not depreciate. 

The Union Railway of New York 
operates practically the entire surfac¢ 
car mileage in the Bronx, New York, 
and is directly controlled by the Third 
Avenue System through ownership of 
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TRACTION BONDS FOR INVESTMENT 
Yield above 6 per cent. 


New York Curb Market 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Los Angeles Stock Exchange 














iio i eaeeiaiesteieies Company Bond Due _ Int.Paid Price Yield | 
San Franelseo Stock & Bond Exchange Grand Rapids Railway............ Ist. 7s, 1930 M&N 928 724 | 
ies oi Market Street Ry.............+4. Ist 7s, 140 J&qr 9 715 
Union Ry. of New York........ Ist. 5s, 1942 F&aA 80 7.0 
: Portland Railways ............. Ist & Ref.5s, 1939 M®&N 92 675 | 
with . ’ P 
ee oe ae ae Kings Co. Elevated R.R......... Ist. 4s, 149 F&A 73 645 | 
Canadian points. Chicago, No. Shore & Mil. R.R... Ist. 5s, 1936. J & J 0 620 
Yield below 6per cent. 
Brooklyn City Railway........... Ist. 5s, 19441 J & J 93 5.65% 
Cleveland Railways ............: Ist. 5s, 19331 M&S 98 5.40 








How many people 


know how to 
get 7%! 


A great many substantial invest- 
ors have learned that it is per- 
fectly possible to get 7%, year in 
and year out, regardless of what 
happens to the stock market, to 
money. rates, or to business in 
general. 


Miller First Mortgage Bonds, 
paying 7%, are the ideal “safety 
reservoir” for that part of your 
funds with which you don’t want 
to take chances. They are secured 
by income-earning properties from 
New York to Florida and Texas. 
They need no watching, no periodi- 
cal overhauling. The older they 
grow in your strong box, the safer 
they are, because a part of each 
issue is paid off each year. Write 
or call personally and we will give 
you information about an invest- 
ment that has never failed to pay 
interest and principal on time. 


G.L.MILLER &CO. 


1021 Carbide and Carbon Building 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 
Buffalo Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 


No Investor Ever Lost « 
Dollar in Miller Bonds. 
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street railway system in Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, which has a population of 
145,000. The $3,200,000 of first mortgage 
7s, 1939, are secured by a direct first 
mortgage lien on 69 miles of electric 
railway and 193 street railway cars and 
all other property and franchises of the 
company. The City Commission of 
Grand Rapids placed a valuation of $5,- 
500,000 on the property as of January 1, 
1922, for the purposes of rate making. 
Subsequent additions to the property 
since that date have brought its valua- 
tion up to almost $6,000,000. Under a 
30-year franchise, which provides a slid- 
ing scale of fares, a net return of 7% 
per cent. on valuation is allowed, over 
a depreciation allowance of 3 per cent. 
Net income after taxes for 1923 was 
equivalent to 2% times the annual in- 
terest charges on these bonds. 

The $13,000,000 Market Street Railway 
Company first Mortgage 7s, 1940, are se- 
cured by a lien upon all the physical prop- 
erties of the company, including 272 miles 
of street railways serving San Francisco. 
A valuation made in connection with the 
proposed purchase of the railway by the 
City was placed at $40,000,000 by the city 
engineers, at $41,425,000 by the Railroad 
Commission of California, and $52,210,000 
by independent engineers. A sinking fund 
of $500,000 per annum is provided for 
from 1925 to 1932. From that date until 
maturity the sinking fund amounts to 
$300,000 per annum. The operation of the 
sinking fund will reduce the outstanding 
bonds to $5,460,500 on January 1, 1940. 





the capital stock. The first mortgage 
5s, 1942, are outstanding in the amount 
of only $2,000,000 and are secured by an 
absolute first mortgage on all properties 
of the company. The value of the com- 
pany’s assets is equivalent to nearly 
$5,000 behind each $1,000 of bonds. In- 
depend earnings of this line are equiva- 
lent to over 7 times the interest require- 
ment, and the increase in traffic which is 
predicted will come when the street car 
lines are supplemented by busses, as now 
contemplated, should increase this mar- 
gin still farther. Interest on the bonds 
has been paid regularly and without in- 
terruption since issuance in 1892. 

The first and refunding 5s, 1930, of 
the Portland Railway Company has been 
assumed by the Portland Railway, Light 
& Power Company. There are about 
$7,000,000 of these bonds outstanding, 
$60,000 annually now being retired out 
of sinking fund. They are secured by 
a first closed mortgage on 75 miles and 
on other property which comprise the 
greater part of the street railway system 
of the City of Portland, Ore. Interest 
charges for the last five yeais have been 
earned on the average of over 7 times 
each year. 

The Kings County Elevzied Railroad 
first mortgage 4s, 1949, are outstanding 
in the amount of $7,000,000 and are se- 
cured by a first and closed mortgage on 
all the railroads, properties, franchises, 
etc., of the company, amounting to 48 
miles of double track, a private right 
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Serving in Eight States 





General Gas & Electric Corporation 


The companies in the General Gas & Electric system number nearly fifty, serve hundreds of 
important industrial communities, and include such well-known and representative utilities as 
Metropolitan Edison Co., Pennsylvania Edison Co., New Jersey Power & Light Co., Binghamton 
Light, Heat & Power Co., Vermont Hydro-Electric Corporation, North Carolina Public Service Co., 
Inc., and Florida Public Service Company. The service is mainly electric light and power, about 90% 
of the operating income being derived from electric sales. The properties are located in the following 
states: 


PENNSYLVANIA 
NEW JERSEY 


NORTH CAROLINA 
FLORIDA 


VERMONT 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


NEW YORK 
SOUTH CAROLINA 





200,000 K.W. Power Station of Metropolitan Edison System, under construction on 
Susquehanna River near Harrisburg, Pa. 


The electric power properties of the subsidiaries in Pennsylvania and New Jersey are inter- 
connected and form a Super-Power System covering one of the most important industrial sections of 
the country and extending from historic Gettysburg through the industrial centers of Eastern Penn- 
sylvania, south to the suburbs of Philadelphia, and east across the State of New Jersey to within a 
few miles of New York City. Over the large area served, the electric power generated by each of 
the companies is made available for all. 


Growth of System in Six Years 





Customers Kilowatt Hours Sold Operating Revenue Net Income 
17. .... 27,361 1917...... 53,494,535 1917...... $ 1,996,916 1917.... $ 223,265 
a3.......... 123,734  1923...... 466,265,365 1923...... 15,715,316 1923.... 2,489,036 


Gross earnings of the properties in the General Gas & Electric system for the year ended August 
31, 1924, were $17,794,349, a gain of $2,019,997 over the previous twelve months. (Jn these figures the 
earnings of properties acquired between January 1 and August 31, 1924—of which North Carolina Public 
Service Company, Inc., and Florida Public Service Company are the more important—are included only 
from the date of acquisition, and earnings of Columbia Railway, Gas and Electric Company, acquired in 
September, 1924, are not included.) 


W. S. BARSTOW & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Financial and Operating Managers of 
Public Utilities 


50 Pine Street New York 
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E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desiring 
information or reports on any of 
the companies with which we are 


identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $60,000,000 


71 Broadway New York 
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ae one of which consists of 19 acres 

ps front at Brighton, and 


the ocean 
yr te property. The bonds are guar- 


yrincipal and interest by the 
rs Heights Railroad. The total 
valuation of the property securing these 
bonds and the Brooklyn Union Elevated 
first 5s is in the neighborhood of $60,- 
000,000, while the amount of the bonds 
outstanding is less than $23,000,000. In- 
terest charges are being earned by a 
very wide margin, exceeding 20 times 
the requirement. 

The Chicago, North Shore & Milwau- 
kee Railroad owns and operates the elec- 
tric line conecting Evanston and Milwau- 
kee, together with several branch lines, 
totalling about 85 miles of road. The com- 
pany also owns the Chicago & Milwaukee 
Electric Railway Company which holds 
title to the terminal facilities in the City 
of Milwaukee. It owns its own right- 
of-way in the State of Wisconsin except 
within the city limits of Milwaukee. The 
first 5s, 1936, are outstanding in an amount 
of approximately $4,000,000. The bonds 
are secured by a first mortgage on the 
entire property and by pledge of the en- 
tire capital stock of the Chicago & Mil- 
waukee Railway. 


A Highly Secured Issue 


The Brooklyn City Railroad was in- 
corporated in 1853, and was leased for 
999 years to a subsidiary of the old 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company in 
1893. The lease carried the guarantee 
of interest on the bonds and dividend 
of 10 per cent. on the capital stock. At 
the time of the B. R. T. receivership 
there was a default in the dividend pay- 
‘ment and the property reverted to the 
company, which has since operated it 
independently. The Brooklyn City Rail- 
toad is the largest street surface system 
in Brooklyn, owing a total of 216 miles 
of road. It operates 34 routes and owns 
valuable real estate, shops, office build- 
ings and a large amount of equipment. 
In 1922, the Transit Commission placed 
a valuation of almost $44,000,000 on the 
property as of 1921, excluding non-oper- 
ating property. There are only $4,373,- 
‘000 of the first mortgage 5s, 1941, out- 
standing in the hands of the public 
against which there is real estate alone. 
assessed for taxes at $7,353,000, which 
secure these bonds by a direct lien. In 
addition the bonds are secured by a 
first lien against the entire property, 
the value of which is quoted above. In- 


terest charges are being earned more 


than nine times over. 


The Cleveland Railway Company oper- 
ates something over 400 miles of street 
railway lines in the city of Cleveland. 
The company operates under a fran- 
chise which extends until 1944, which 
provides that net earnings in excess of 
fixed charges and 6 per cent. on the 
capital stock are to be used for the 
reduction of fares or betterment of 
service. The stock is now paying the 
5 per cent. alloted by the franchise. The 
interest on the first 5s, 1931, has been 
earned on the average of about ten times 
over each year for the last five years. 
The bonds are outstanding in the amount 
of $5,495,000, secured by a first mort- 
gage on the entire street railway sys- 
tem in Cleveland. 

















MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


In 1920, there was published an estimate of what the 
earnings, operating expenses and net operating in- 
come of the subsidiary companies of the Middle West 
Utilities Company would probably amount to in the 
five years beginning May 1, 1920. In every year but 
the first of the four that have elapsed, actual earnings 
of the subsidiaries, net as well as gross, have far ex- 
ceeded the estimates, as here shown: 


Year Ended Estimated Actual 

April 30, 1921: in 1920 Results 
Gross Earnings .......... $20,137,000 $23,969,074 
Operating Expenses ...... 13,911,000 17,970,014 
Net Operating Income..... 6,226,000 5,999,060 

Year Ended 

April 30, 1922: 
Gross Earnings .......... $21,648,800 $27,149,368 
Operating Expenses ...... 14,800,000 19,101,552 
Net Operating Income..... 6,848,800 8,047,815 

Year Ended 

April 30, 1923: 
Gross Earnings ..... ical $23,272,000 $32,085,698 
Operating Expenses ...... 15,775,000 22,230,600 
Net Operating Income..... 7,497,000 9,855,098 

Year Ended 

April 30,1924: 
Gross Earnings .......... $25,000,000 $38,228,142 
Operating Expenses ...... 16,800,000 26,000,270 
Net Operating Income..... 8,200,000 12,227,871 


In 1920, it was estimated that the balance available for 
dividends on April 30, 1925, would be $3,417,000. The balance 
actually available on December 31, 1923, was $3,929,881. 


The 1920 estimate for the year ending April 30, 1925, fore- 
casted the dividend requirements on the prior lien and preferred 
stocks of the Middle West Utilities at $1,603,980. The Com- 
pany’s last annual report certified that dividends on these stocks 
amounted to $1,846,498 for the fiscal year ended December 31, 
1923, indicating how the growth of the business has necessitated 
the issuance of additional stock faster than anticipated. After 
payment of this larger than expected amount for dividends, there 
was a surplus for the year ended December 31, 1923, of $2,083,383, 
or considerably over one quarter of a million dollars more than the 
estimated surplus of $1,813,020 for the year ending April 30, 1925. 


Middle West Utilities Company stock issues are listed on the 
Chicago Stock Exchange. Ask your investment banker about 
them, and about the Company. 


Middle West Utilities Co. 


72 West Adams Street, Chicago 
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cA: home, improper 
lighting produces 
inattentive pupils— 
in industry, improp- 
er lighting lowers 
efficiency and cuts 
down production. 























HOME LIGHTING 








School children who bring in good homework, who are 
attentive and quick to learn, do their home studies un- 


der proper lighting conditions. Restless or slow pupils 
usually are products of improper lighting at home. 


To interest children in the im- 
portance of proper lighting, 
and through them, their par- 
ents, the entire electrical indus- 
try is united in a cooperative 
educational activity known as 
the Home Lighting Contest. 
A free Home Lighting Primer 
which fully explains the con- 
test is given to the school chil- 
dren who then submit essays 
written from the illustrated 


lessons on home lighting. ° 


These essays ate written en- 
tirely at home, do not interfere 
with school work or take any 
of the teacher’s time. Prizes 


for winning essays include col- 
lege or university scholarships 
and the $15,000 model elec- 
trical home. 


It will pay you to interest 
yourself in the Home Light- 
ing Contest. Thousands of 
cities and towns are already 
organized. If your city or town 
is holding a contest, see that 
your children get a free Primer. 
If your town is not, urge the 
electrical people to havea con- 
test and help combat the evil 
of poor eyesight which is so 
costly to the children. 


The 
LIGHTING EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


680 Fifth Avenue - 


* * New York, N-Y. 
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-Pusuic UTILITIES 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


es 


F unusual interest to the traction in- 

dustry is the recent announcement that 
the holdings in the American Light & 
Traction Company of the Emerson Mc- 
Millin estate have been liquidated. The 
McMillin family has been identified with 
the American Light & Traction ever since 
it was organized in 1901, and its rapid de- 
velopment and the position which it has won 
in the public utility industry was due large- 
ly to the individual efforts of the late 
Emerson McMillin. A western group, 
headed by Frank T. Hulswit, president of 
the United Light & Power Company has 
acquired the securities. The McMillin 
estate holdings do not carry control of 
American Light & Traction, but their ac- 
quisition gives the new interests impor- 
tant representation in the company. The 
transaction was negotiated by McConnell 
& Company. 

The Samuel Insull interests of Chicago, 
one of the strongest groups in the public 
utility industry, have applied to the In- 
diana Public Service Commission for au- 
thority to purchase common stock of the 
Indiana Power Company and the Knox 
& Sullivan Light & Power Company by 
the Interstate Public Service Company, 
their operating concern. The properties 
under consideration are valued in the neigh- 
borhood of $10,000,000 and serve about 30 
towns and communities in Southwestern 
Indiana. The Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany, the Insull holding company, has ac- 
quired the common stock of the Consumers 
Power Company, which controls the elec- 
tric light and power utilities serving Oak- 
land City, Francisco, Princeton and other 
towns in Illinois. 


American Capital in Spain 


Charles E. Mitchell, President of the 
National City Bank, who has been re- 
cently in Europe, is credited with being 
largely instrumental in organizing the new 
telephone company in Spain which will 
operate the national telephone system there. 
Working in connection with several large 
banks in Spain, a company with a capital 
of 150,000,000 pesetas has been organized, 
the capital to be subscribed by the Na- 
tional City Bank, the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company in America, 


‘ and by Spanish banking interests. The 


control of the company will rest among 
Spaniards although much of the capital 
comes from America. Ten per cent. of 
the net profits are to go to the State. 
The Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Pow- 
er Company and the Pennsylvania Elec- 
tric Corporation have announced that they 
will immediately connect their 110,000-volt 
transmission facilities at the New York- 
Pennsylvania State line near Jamestown, 
New York. This decision creates another 
big electric super-power system, and is 
one of the most extensive developments of 
its kind in the Northeastern states. The 
Niagara, Lockport & Ontario Power Com- 
pany transmits and distributes a large 
Portion of the electric power generated 








at Niagara Falls, and the Pennsylvania 
Electric Corporation operates the Penn 
Public System in Western Pennsylvania 
and Maryland. The generating capacity of 
the interconnected system will exceed 2,- 
000,000 h.p., of which the greater part is 
hydro-electric. 

A plan is being put forward in Great 
Britain for solving that country’s eco- 
nomic problems and restoring her indus- 
trial supremacy by developing to the full 
her electrification possibilities. A re- 
port of the entire situation was presented 
at the World Power. Conference recently 
held in London. Dr. W. H. Easton of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., who attended the Conference sum- 
marizes the conclusion of the report as fol- 
lows: 

“It was because Great Britain was the 
first country in the world to realize the 
potential powers of steam that in the 
first half of the nineteenth century she 
became pre-eminent in the world as the 
greatest of all manufacturing countries. 
The English engineers led all other coun- 
tries. The English railway system was the 
pioneer system. It was from Great Bri- 
tain that other countries copied. Now, 
in the matter of electrical development, the 
roles are reversed.” 

The advantages to be derived, should 
a national super-power system be develop- 
ed in Great Britain, would be a reduc- 
tion in the cost of power, the saving of 
55,000,000 tons of coal annually, the utili- 
zation of coal of inferior quality that is 
now wasted, increased production in all 
lines of industry and a consequent rise in 
wages, a saving of $500,000,000 annually 
through reduction in handling coal, conserv- 
ation of by-products, etc., a distribution 
of industries among the smaller towns, 
stimulation of agriculture and improved 
transportation through the electrification of 
the railways. 


New Financing and Dividends 


The Columbia Gas & Electric Company 
will call at par and interest on November 
1, the $11,500,000 of one-year 5 per cent. 
notes, due February 28, 1925. The notes 
were issued early this year as part pay- 
ment of the four distributing gas com- 
panies in Ohio purchased from the Pure 
Oil Company. Funds for paying off the 
notes will come from the sale of $15,000,- 
000 Columbia Gas & Electric new 7 per 
cent. preferred stock. 

The Pittsburgh Utilities Corporation has 
declared an extra dividend of 2 % per 
cent. on the preferred stock, in addition to 
the regular semi-annual payment of 3 % 
per cent. Both dividends are payable 
November 1, to stockholders of record 
October 15. The regular semi-annual divi- 
dend of $1 a share has also been declared 
on the common stock and an additional ex- 
tra dividend totalling $96,250 on the total 
issue. All of the common stock is owned 
by the United Railways Investment Com- 
pany. 











Underlying 
Bonds 


of the 


New York City 


Traction 
Companies 


The facts affecting 
the investment stand- 
ing of the underlying 
bonds of the New 
York City Traction 
Companies are com- 
pletely available only 
to the Specialist. 


Inqueries Invited 


W Carnesie Ewen 


Specialist in 
N.Y. City Traction 
Securities 
2 Wall Street New York 


Telephone Rector 3273-4 
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Among the many exclu- 
sive advantages of Proud- 
fit Loose Leaf books is, 
that they have no pro- 
truding posts or other 
metal parts to mar your 
desks. 


{. For 15 years the Proudfit company 
4; has acted as expert consultant on 


-. loose beaf problems, for clients of 
comsequence througheut America. 


AGENCIES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Co. 


13 Logan Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 








Coolidge 
Davis 
La Follette 


Come This Way in the 
Alphabet 


But What About November ? 


The most authoritative 
“straw ballot” anywhere is 
being ‘cast every day in the 
stock market and the returns 
for a final decision before 
even the election will be 
counted in 


Wall Street 


and the results posted in the 
prices of stocks. 


The ‘‘technical action’’ of the 
| market is the official ‘‘counter.’’ 








Tutmalisurvey 


-. Find answer in current issue. 
Few copies available free. 


TILLMAN & PRATT 


Economic Engineering 


Nottingham Building, Boston, 17, Mass. 
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How to Select Bonds 


Defaults on Government Obligations in Almog 
Every Instance Due Solely to Wars 
By F. J. Lisman 


F. J. Lisman & Co. 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


os, as we know them now, like 
everything else in civilization, are the 
product of a gradual development. Some- 
thing in the nature of our present bond 
was issued in the middle ages, when coun- 
tries gave an obligation to their citizens 
in exchange for money obtained from 
them on forced loans, in order to help 
them fight foreign wars. Sometimes these 
loans were paid in full in the same cur- 
rency which had prevailed at the time 
of their issue, but more frequently they 
were paid off in depreciated currency and 
in case the country was defeated, they 
were not paid at all. 


Great Britain’s Good Credit 


Among important countries, the record 
of Great Britain is better than that of 
any other nation, unquestionably due to 
the fact that she has never been crush- 
ingly defeated in any war. The record 
of European governments or municipal- 
ities in the payment of interest and princi- 
pal of their obligations is practically 100% 
perfect, excepting only defaults brought 
about by wars. To the writer’s knowledge 
there is no case abroad parallel to the 
defaults of our own Southern States of 
their pre-war bonds. For instance, the 
State of Mississippi in the 30’s of the last 
century borrowed several million dollars 
for the purpose of establishing a state 
bank. This bank was a failure and the 
state penalized its creditors for the in- 
competency of its own officials. There 
have been a number of other cases of 
that kind in the United States. 

As wars become more destructive to 
life, they also become more destructive to 
property in a different way from formerly. 
In olden times the domestic army, as 
much as foreign armies, plundered the 
country which it penetrated. Now-a-days 
a domestic army is more or less on its 
good behavior, but the domestic govern- 
ment in one way or another gets the for- 
tunes of its citizens, and, in effect, gambles 
with them on the outcome of the war. 


War Losses Decreasing 


A League of Nations or a World’s 
Court, may be able to stop many wars, but 
until human nature changes, there will 
always be some. Wars have been less fre- 
quent during the last 100 years and will 
undoubtedly become rarer and rarer with 
each succeeding generation. In  conse- 
quence, the loss in securities due to wars 
will be greatly reduced, or possibly even 
eliminated. 

In the case of the United States, with 
a history of only 150 years, the value of 
our pre-revolutionary currency was en- 
tirely extinguished. It is well known that 
the saying “It is not worth a continental” 
goes back to the time when the continental 
money which Washington used became 
worthless by inflation. During the War 
of the Rebellion the Confederacy issued 
many millions of confederate bonds which 
became worthless. Subsequently, when the 


white people of the South were disfrap. 
chised in the after-war hysteria during 
President Johnston’s administration, white 
adventurers, so-called “carpet baggers,” 
went to the Southern States and with the 
aid of the newly enfranchised colored 
votes, authorized and sold bond issues in 
order to aid railroads which were to be 
built, and for many other purposes. Some 
years later when the whites of the South- 
ern States came back into power, they 
repudiated these obligations for which they 
had received no consideration. Many in- 
nocent holders of these bonds suffered 
from the dishonesty of the carpet-bag 
régime. There is an organization in Eng. 
land which looks after the interest of 
British holders of defaulted foreign bonds, 
and every once in a while a howl arises 
from that quarter about the non-payment 
of American state securities held by British 
subjects. The losses taken on these bonds, 
however, have all been written off and 
probably there is not now anyone who 
really ever expects to get anything for 
these “securities,” though up to about 25 
years ago this matter was kept alive as 
indicated by what Wall Street calls “a 
soda-water rise” in these securities which 
took place every once in a while. 


Soviet Trying to Repudiate 


At present the Communistic Government 
of Russia is endeavoring to repudiate not 
only the debts incurred for the purpose 
of carrying on the recent war but the 
enormous debt incurred before the war for 
the purpose of building railroads, canals, 
harbors and the other development of re- 
sources. Furthermore, the Soviet Govern- 
ment has confiscated the property belong- 
ing to foreigners as well as that of its 
own peoples. It is endeavoring to change 
its status from one of so-called “capital- 
ism” to one of communism. Thus far it 
has succeeded in thoroughly destroying 
capitalism but has not furnished anything 
in place of it. The Russian people have 
not yet reached that state of civilization 
where there is a broad understanding of 
the inherent rights of property. The coun- 
try is agricultural—in most cases the peas- 
ants never leave their village or province— 
and, therefore, the country is still in an 
extreme state of provincialism where people 
have no knowledge but of their particular 
section and what patriotism they have 
shows itself in the nature of allegiance to 
their own immediate locality. 

The losses incurred in Russian securities 
by the various countries of Europe have 
been stupendous; little Holland with about 
8,000,000 people has lost approximately 
$400,000,000 in Russian investments, or 
about $50.00 per capita. France has lost 
several times that and the losses of Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Germany and _ the 
Scandinavian countries have also been very 
large. 

General Sherman’s famous expression 
about war was absolutely correct. 
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Making every one of 
2,300,000,000 
exactly like every other 


Two billion three hundred million drinks 
of Coca-Cola are sold a year through 415,000 
retailers. 


In the light of these facts read the following 
excerpt from a letter to an officer of The 
Coca-Cola Company: 


‘‘You’ll be interested in this: A party of 
twelve of us were touring Kentucky on a 
mission for our Chamber of Commerce. 
We visited towns of all sizes, mostly small. 
We stopped at all kinds of soda fountains 
and refreshment stands. Again and again 
everybody ordered Coca-Cola. Though in 
unfamiliar places, we were certain of its 
quality.”’ 
* * 

There are good reasons for this confidence. 


Under the United States Pure Food Laws 
only a beverage made of wholesome prod- 
ucts can be offered you without a declara- 
tion of its ingredients. With Coca-Cola its 
name is its label. 


Stationed at each of the 14 regional 
Coca-Cola manufacturing plants is a food 
expert who tests all ingredients and insures 
the uniformity, purity and wholesomeness 
of Coca-Cola syrup. 


The Coca-Cola Company itself maintains a 
Service Section, composed of highly trained 
soda dispensers, who go behind the foun- 
tains of retail stores and teach the soda dis- 
pensers the most improved fountain meth- 


ods, and, most important of all, the fact 
that one ounce of Coca-Cola syrup to five 
ounces of cold carbonated water makes a 
perfect Coca-Cola. Also, as an aid to stand- 
ardization of the drink, the company has 
adopted a special six-ounce thin glass, and 
last year sold more than 3,400,000 of them. 


The 1,250 Coca-Cola bottling plants are sub- 
ject to rigid inspections by experts retained 
by the organization to insure standardiza- 
tion and purity of the bottled drink. In 
these plants all bottles are washed and 
sterilized in a 5 per cent solution of caustic 
soda, at temperatures of from 130° to 180° 
Fahrenheit. They pass from these steriliz- 
ing machines to the filling and crowning 
machines without the touch of human 
hands. 
* * & 

Through a manufacturing system known as 
‘Yaboratory control,’’ approximately 18,- 
000,000 gallons of Coca-Cola syrup is made 
each year with every drop exactly like every 
other. And every possible precaution is 
taken to make every one of the 2,300,000,000 
drinks sold a year exactly like every other— 
which means that each one is ‘‘delicious and 
refreshing.”’ 


Isn’t it a remarkable tribute to the industry 
back of Coca-Cola that this result is accom- 
plished at 5c a bottle or glass? 


Refresh yourself with one! 


This advertisement is No. 2 of a series 
telling the story of one of the most 
interesting of American industries 


THE COCA-COLA CO., Atlanta, Ga 








COCA-COLA IS THE MOST WIDELY DISTRIBUTED PRODUCT, MANUFACTURED BY A SINGLE COMPANY, IN THE WORLD 








- Do You Seek 


Safety - Diversity 
| High Yieid -Marketability ? 
q You can secure all these factors 


which are seldom combined in 
' one investment by purchasing 


Investment Trust 
BANKERS SHARES 


The following Company represents 
a type of security with a success- 
ful record of over 100 years in 
England. 


United American 
Electric Co’s, Inc. 


Representing an investment in the 
stocks of the following 
10 Edison Companies deposited with 


Empire Trast Compcny, New York, Trastec 





Brooklyn Edison 
Commonwealth Edison 
American Power & Light 
Metropolitan Edison 
Consolidated Gas Co. of N. Y. 
Edison Electric 
Illuminating Co. of Boston 
Edison Electric 
Illuminating Co. of Brockton 
North American Co. 

So. California Edison 


a 





Price about $171/. Per Share 
To Yield about 7% 





We also recommend 
United American 
Railways, Inc. 
Secured by stocks of 17 great 
railroads, price about $15 per 
share, current yield about 7%, and 
United American 
Chain Stores, Inc. 
Secured by stocks of 14 of the 


leading chain store systems, price 
about $1734,current yield about 8%. 


THE TRUST AGREEMENT 

provides that there can be no 

substitution of securities of 
other Companies 


------+ CLIP HERE ---.-.-- 
Send complete details without obligation 


() United American Electric Cos. 
Cj United American Railways 
[) United American Chain Stores 
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Bonner, Brooks & Co. 


and Distributors of Investment 
Trust Bankers Shares in this Country 


1 Wall St. 60 Congress St. 
New York Boston 
London, England 
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American 


Bosch Magneto Corp.— 
Stockholders will vote on plan for ab- 
sorption of Gray & Davis, Inc. 
American Woolen Co.—Said to be 
operating at slightly above 40 per cent. 
of capacity with indications operations 
might get as high as 70 per cent. this 


Winter. Prices at opening of worsted 
lines showed reductions of about 10 per 
cent. below last season. 

Baltimore & Ohio R.R.—In an effort 
to compel company to forego its claim 
for tax exemption, granted by the 
Maryland Assembly when the corpora- 
tion was organized, John E. Dempster, 
a Baltimore lawyer, filed with the Mary- 
land Public Service Commission a re- 
quest that the Commission assist in the 
movement. 

Barnsdall Corp.—International Barns- 
dall Corp., a subsidiary which obtained 
oil concessions near Baku from the 
Soviet a year ago, is reported to have 
surrendered the concession because it is 
impessible to work under Soviet regu- 
lations. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Following ex- 
ample of U. S. Steel Corp., will no longer 
quote prices using Pittsburgh as a bas- 
ing point. 

Brooklyn-Manhattan Transit Corp.— 
For two months ended Aug. 31, reports 
surplus after charges of $831,408; same 
period year ago, $577,165. New York 
City Board of Estimate adopted resolu- 
tion prohibiting street railway companies 
in Brooklyn from using “trailers” on 
trolley cars. 

Bucyrus Co.—Declared dividend of 1 
per cent. on account of accumulations 
and the regular quarterly dividend of 
1% per cent. on preferred stock. 

Cosden & Co.—For six months ended 
June 30, reports surplus after dividends 
of $4,993,124; same period 1923, $2,501,599. 

General Asphalt Co.— Stockholders 
ratified proposed issue of $5,000,000 6 per 
cent. 15-year convertible gold bonds and, 
to provide for the conversion feature, 
an increase of $5,000,000 in the author- 
ized common stock. 

General Motors Corp. — Common 
stockholders will have right on and after 
Sept. 19, 1924, to exchange their present 
no par value common for the new issue 
of common (no par value, capitalized at 
$50 a share), on the basis of one share 
of new for each four shares of cld 
common. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Re- 
ported that directors will meet shortly 
to discuss a proposed plan to liquidate 
back dividends on preferred stock issues. 

Hodgman Rubber Co.—One of the old- 
est rubber concerns in the country, was 
placed in the control of equity receivers. 
Federal Judge A. N. Hand appointed 
James Newton Gunn and _ Gordon 
Auchincloss receivers. Liabilities are 
stated to be $1,100,000 and assets $2,- 
500,000. 

Hupp Motor Car Corp.—Produced 
2,721 cars in August, against 3,477 in 
July, and 3,155 in August, 1923. 

International Paper Co—Bank loans 
at-end of August were slightly less than 
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$7,250,000, showing shrinkage of over $4. 
500,000 since first of year. 

Jones Brothers Tea Co.—Passeq divi- 
dend on preferred. Last payment was 
1% per cent. on July 1. 


Loft, Inc.—Reports net profit of $270,- 
604 for six months ended June 30; same 
period 1923, $336,230. 

Maxwell Motor Corp.—In first seven 
months of 1924 factory sales of Chrysler 
and Maxwell cars totaled $42,381,850, 
compared with $35,311,966 for same 
period 1923. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Sales in 
first half of September were 18 to 2 
per cent. ahead of 1923 and might total 
$12,000,000 for the month, against pre- 
vious peak of $9,949,398 for that month 
set in 1923. 

Orpheum Circuit, Inc.—Reported that 
directors have come to agreement with 
B. F. Keith interests for the sale of the 
43 per cent. interest owned by Orpheum 
Circuit in the B. F. Keith Great New 
York Theatres Co. 

Pennsylvania R.R.—U. S. Railroad 
Labor Board assumed jurisdiction of the 
dispute cf this company and the Order 
of Railroad Telegraphers on the ground 
that the controversy might cause inter- 
ference with transportation. Stockhold- 
ers on Aug. 1 numbered 145,993, a new 
high figure. 

Pittsburgh Utilities Corp—Declared an 
extra dividend of 2% per cent. on 
preferred and an extra dividend aggre- 
gating $96,250 on the common, in addi- 
ticn to regular dividends. 

Producers & Refiners Corp.—Earned 
$1.55 a share in first half of 1924. 

Pullman Company—Earned $10.08 a 
share in year ended July 31; previous 
year, $9.97. 

Reading Company— Minority preferred 
stockholders dropped suit filed in the 
Common Pleas Court several months ago 
for a ruling that they were entitled to 
dividends equal to those paid to common 
stockholders. 

Royal Dutch Co.—Concluded merger 
arrangement with Oecelwerke Stern- 
Sonneborn A. G., a large German 
petroleum company of Hamburg, accord- 
ing to dispatch to New York “Evening 


” Post.” 


Texas Co.—Cut price of mid-continent 
crude oil 25 cents a barrel. 

U. S. Realty & Improvement Co.— 
Earned $2.88 a share on common in 
quarter ended July 31; same period 1923, 
$3.58. 

Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co.—Re- 
ceivers applied to court for permission to 
operate some of the crushing plants of 
the Cotton Oil Co. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co.— 
Announced partial completion of $2,000,- 
000 annex to South Philadelphia plant. 

Wilson & Co—Frank O. Wetmore, 
chairman of the bankers’ committee, 
discussing receivership action, said: 
“The company is solvent and has prop- 
erty and assets which at a fair valua- 
tion exceed the amount of its liabilities.” 
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Solid Foundation Laid for 


Prosperous Business 
(Continued from page 69) | ; 
tractive terms and spending it in- 
: to keep abreast of the con- 
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Our foreign trade has held up well dur- 
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: ment. a treet agrees that the stren: | e im 
of stocks has not been brought about by in $1,000, $500 and $100 denomina- 
any unusual public buying. If prosper- tions. Ask for 
ity increases, as expected, it would be 
logical to look for outside buying of se- 
curities. With cheap money so abun- BOOKLET J-1411 
dant, there is no saying how far prices 
might soar. In any case, operators see _ 
little to encourage the selling of stocks | Ss. W. ms | R Al IS & Co 
.' y time pecans of them see abun- iehiniiedanes oth OR os he Ag 
reason for buying, 
Rae a the — — oe Straus Buitpinc Straus Burtpinc 
of hand-to-mouth buying of go bes 565 Fifth Ave., at 46th St. 6 No. Clark St., at Madison St. 
prove profitable is a question which should Naser Yeue r ena 
be engaging the most serious consider- S B HICAGO 
ation of business executives. TRAUS BUILDING 
79 Post Street, SAN FRANCISCO 
Plain Talk to Street Car and 
Motor Bus Leaders HI 42 YEARS WITHOUT LOSS TO ANYINVESTOR 
(Continued from page 72) 
If the motor bus wants to earn our © 1924—S. W. S. & Co., Inc. 
a fullest faith and confidence, it must 
agree to accept the lean with the fat. 





It must consent to run, not merely when 
it chooses, but according to agreed-upon 
schedules. It must become as much our 
servant as the street car. 


























The solution in most cities would PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
seem to lie in bringing the motor bus DIVIDEND. NOTICE : 
and the street car into one common re Me | 
ownership. Then motor busses could be Growth of Business—10 years Pee ame gee we on 
used where patronage does not justify Year Gross Net hare upon che © common capital eanck oF 
the cost of laying down street lines. 1914 $17,100,000 $8,187,000 1924, tos archolders of recordat the olese 
They could be used as feeders for the 1915 18,778,000 9,573,000 no NE 1924. 
street cars. Their schedules could be 1916 18,941,000 9,383,000 aoe ‘ ot temste sae 
arranged to fit into those of the street 1917 20,119,000 8,514,000 ees pg = el aaa 
cars. Fares could ~ a Ss 1918 22,870,000 Hyer stockafterpriorcharges 
Co-operation woul isplace senseless 1919 26,310,000 10,061, soe ee 
competition and would achieve that 1920 34,986,000 11,528,000 | annualrateof8%onall . | 
other tremendously urgent object, the 1921 37,510,000 13,231,000 | jenesor1s24 n=: 1,424,596 | 
mre ee 1922 39,205,000 15,788,000 | Satins" ‘nara | 
an expert, but merely as a truthful . 923 _ 39,972,000 16,478,000 to ole 2 oo gee 
account of how an ordinary user of |_97eere $22,872,000 $8,291,000 | SonFrancisco A. P. Hoc cite} 
urban transportation—and an ordinary ee 
voter—feels. 
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FACILITATING PRODUCTION, 
DISTRIBUTION AND SALE 


To facilitate the production, distribution 
and sale of goods is the main object of bank 
credit as understood and practised by the 
Bankers Trust Company. 





GUARANTEED! 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


Secured by widely separated, highest type, 
Florida properties; yield 


7% 


A new development in the investment field, 
eliminating all doubt or worry. Every In- 
vestor should read our booklet, oF. Pg 
mailed free on request. 





SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
OF FLORIDA 


Member Florida Bankers’ Association 
119 W. Forsyth St., Jacksonville, Florida 
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With three complete offices in New York 
and one in Paris, each of which IS the 
Bankers Trust Company, and with connec- 
tions reaching out to thousands of strong 
banks in many parts of the world, the Bank- 
ers Trust Company provides a financial 
service which supplements and assists busi- 
ness activities whether local, national or 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


PARIS 


Executives 

















ENGINEERS, all lines, seeking 
new connections will find our in- 
dividual, confidential service an 
effective medium to make desired 
connections. Personally planned 
and executed by MR. JACOB 
PENN, the eminent employment 
authority, known to leading busi- 
ness men throughout America. 
Not an employment agency. IN- 
QUIRIES SOLICITED ONLY 
FROM PERSONS WITH REC- 
ORDS OF SUCCESSFUL PER- 
FORMANCE AND STABILITY. 
Jacob Penn, Inc., 305 Broadway, 
New York City. 











“How to Keep Your Money and Make It Earn More,’’ by 
Herbert N. Casson, Will Help You Solve Your Problems 
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About Important People 


——— 
Thomas W. Dysart, vice- ~President, Wi. 
liam R. Compton Co., St. Louis, was elect. 
ed president of the Investment Bankery 
Association. 
John L. Gray has been elected a direc. 
tor and vice-president of the Shaffer (jj 
& Refining Co. 


General Robert E. Wood, vice- President, 
has resigned as general merchandise map. 
ager of Montgomery Ward & Co. 

The Chemical National Bank of New 
York announced the appointment of John 
D. Perry as assistant cashier. 


Arthur S. Huey, chairman of the Board 
of Directors of H. M. Byllesby & Com. 
pany, died of pneumonia, September 16, 
at the South Shore 
Country Club, Chi- 
cago. He had been 
connected with the 
Byllesby _ organiza- 
tion as vice-presi- 
dent since it was 
founded in 1902, and 
was elected chair- 
man of the Board 
May 6, 1924. Mr. 
Huey made his first 
connection with the public utility industry 
in 1885, when he represented the Edison 
Company at Minneapolis. He was born in 
Minneapolis August 17, 1862. 


Adolphe F. Le Gost was elected presi- 
dent of the United States Savings Bank 
of New York. 


Admiral E. W. Eberle, Chief of Oper- 
ations of the Navy Department, heads the 
board appointed by Secretary Wilbur in 
compliance with a request of President 
Coolidge to make recommendations for an 
appropriate policy for the navy, in view of 
recent developments in aviation. 

Andrew W. Preston, president of the 
United Fruit Co., since its organization 
in 1899, is dead at age of 78 years. 


H. M. Fisher and Robert C. Rathbone 
have been elected directors of the Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit Co. 


Lewis J. Spence, director of traffic of 
Southern Pacific Company, has been elect- 
ed executive officer with general control 
and direction of all departments and oper- 
ations. 


Charles F. Choate, Jr., of Boston, has 
been elected a director of the New York, 
Ontario & Western to succeed A. Eaton 
Robertson, deceased. 

George Whitney of J. P. Morgan & Co., 
and Charles T. Fisher and Lawrence P. 
Fisher, both of the Fisher Body Corpor- 
ation, were elected directors of the Gen- 
eral Motors Corporation recently. In 
addition the Finance Committee was in- 
creased to twelve members and Mr. Whit- 
ney and Fred J. Fisher were elected to 
membership. The Executive Committee 
was increased to ten members through the 
addition of H. H. Bassett, president of 
the Buick Motor Car Company; Donald- 
son Brown, vice-president in charge of 
finances; John L. Pratt, vice-president in 
charge of accessory companies; Charles 
T. Fisher and Lawrence P. Fisher. 


Chester Dale, of the New York Stock 
Exchange firm of W. C. Langley & Co., 
and William H. Erhart, manufacturer and 
capitalist, were elected directors of the 
American Water Works & Electric Co. 
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SA Made of Bakelite 
joe . ’ Gig ° 
: Build YOURS 
rs ul Rgsusiness 
om. A ay * 
16, OM. : 
c this new way 
een 
the Learn how thousands of firms 
= used this superlative new pencil to 
d e e 
a build good-willand makenew friends 
rd 
Ar, 
rst ODAY all the world is talking about where proclaim it the finest pencil they 
a new mechanical pencil which is have ever known. 
rapidly supplanting less efficient ° - 
“ writing tools. This new pencil is the How it builds for YOU 
; product of four men’s brains—men who You can use Autopoint to build your 
have devoted their lives to making better business. Many large manufacturers, 
business firms are using it today to make 


pencils for you. 


ness. 


ST we & FF 


automatic pencil 
improved his 


one who has tr 
with it. 





have learned are today accepted as 
standard everywhere in the pencil busi- 


One of these men discovered the modern 


ways. This new pencil is Autopoint, 1925 
model—made of Bakelite. 
sive new features are guaranteed. Every- 


Hundreds of thousands every- 





The things these men , ma! 
sales. Stamped with your name this gift 


is always new—a constant reminder of 
your house—when other “souvenirs” are 
discarded. As a personal gift, stamped 
with friends’ names, it is very popular. 
Read of Autopoint’s 3 exclusive features. 
Think how your trade, your salesmen, 
will like this pencil! Write on your 
letterhead today for full details, prices, 
etc. Do not delay, write now. 

Here are a few who use Autopoint for “good- 
will” building: 


principle. Now we have 
invention in three big 


Its 3 exclu- 


ied it has been delighted 


INTERNATIONAL SHOE Co. 


Vacuum Or Co. 
Swirt & Co. 


Cuevrotet Moror Co. 




























2 ore, 
ays BED, “DELco” Stanparp Or Co. 
hi INTSS, ish Inttnors CentraL R. R. Canapian Paciric Ry. 
Autopoint’s * and many manufacturers, bankers, etc., every- 
3 Outstanding Exclusive where. 
Features 





t The famous “neutral zone”—an 
exclusive patent. When the lead 
is exhausted, the feeding mechanism 
into “neutral”—it cannot “jam.” 
This is what breaks ordinary me- 
chanical pencils. 
2 Bakelite barrel — an onyx-like, 
permanent light weight composi- 
tion — like onyx—cannot dent or 
tarnish. Most beautiful substance 
ever used for pencils. 
3 Simplest and smoothest working 
mechanism. Nothing complicated 
to go wrong—only two moving 







‘Dealers: 









Write for the facts of 
this new fast-selling 
staple pencil. Here 
is the line you've 
been looking for. 









Autopoint Company, 4621 Ravenswood Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
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Drive In and Out of a 


Warm Garage All Winter 


Save Your Car—Save Gas and Oil 


Enjoy the same comfort that thou- 
sands have had with their WascO 
Systems for past 8 years. Because 
of the patented automatic regula- 
tion, no matter how cold the night, 
your garage is always warm—your 
car, warm and dry, ready to start. 


Self-Regulating Heater 
and System All-Built 


You onl ut on a little coal once a day. 
You DON'T touch the drafts. Our 
patented automatic regulator saves on coal 
and prevents costly freeze-ups. All cast 
iron hot water heater and radiators. You 
don’t need a plumber; any handy man can 
set up. NOT connected to city water. 


Write for New Low Prices 


Write today for catalog. — Give size of 
garage and ask us for a price to you this 
month. WascO now made in all sizes at 
reduced prices. 


W. A. SCHLEIT: MFG. CO., INC. 


424 Eastwood Station, Syracuse, N. Y. 





gow and , ae é Alse weed 

PORE GARAGE HEATINGSYSTEM) Py 

all winter * Stores, 
Cottages 























Established 1884 


ENNEDY&CO. 


MEMBERS 
Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. ¥. 


74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 





Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 

































STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F.442 
WILSON & CHARDON 
Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. ¥. 


62 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Whitehall 1964 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 


HIRTY-FOUR applications for bus 
line permits have lately been sub- 
mitted to the Board of Transportation 
of New York City and have been passed 


on to the Board of Estimate. They 
involve the establishment, if approved, 
of 137 new bus routes in the five 
boroughs of Greater New York. 

A committee of transportation experts, 
representing electric street railways and 
omnibus interests has returned from a 
tour in Europe with the report that busses 
operate at the same fares, on the zone 
system, as the street railways, but that 
both are needed to handle crowds and sat- 
isfy the public. In London, it is stated, 
any one may run a bus at any time and 
at any fare, if his vehicle meets the po- 
lice regulations on construction. 

By a recent canvass “Bus Transporta- 
tion” finds that 70 new bus lines, mostly 
interurban, were started in August, a large 
proportion in Virginia, West Virginia, and 
North Carolina. The total of new lines 
since Jan. 1 is given as 1,539, and 5,400 
busses are said to have been sold at an ap- 
proximate cost of $30,000,000. Electric 
street railways bought 1,000 of these for 
operation in connection with trolley lines. 


The Traffic Safety Campaign 


After listening for several months to 
the deliberations of many large national 
committees, Secretary Hoover has an- 
nounced that “the reckless driver is the 
kernel of the present accident problem.” 
The-Committee on Public Relations there- 
upon decided to study out a fair definition 
of “reckless driving.” At the same time 
E. W. James, chief of the division of 
design in the U. S. Bureau of Public 
Roads, writes in “Public Roads” that the 
worst accidents due to faulty design fea- 
tures in motor cars are those caused by 
glaring headlights, poor brake adjustment 
coming next. 

The Committee on Motor Vehicles has 
declared that it is virtually impossible to 
keep headlights in adjustment, and wants 
new regulations of the lighting methods. 

The Committee on Insurance has under- 
taken the preparation of a bill for a new 
model law dealing with insurance of cars, 
having found that insurance questions have 
much to do with safety in traffic, especial- 
ly where stolen cars are concerned, or 
cars bought on time payments and not 
owned outright by the drivers. Protection 
for creditors or real owners is one ob- 
ject sought. 

The whole problem of safety in traffic . 
is attracting more and more widespread 
attention, due to the systematic investiga- 
tions organized by Secretary Hoover. The 
progress of these plans may be summar- 
ized as follows: 

Secretary of Commerce Hoover was 
asked by several national organizations try- 
ing to improve conditions, to head a move- 
ment for decreasing the hazards of traffic. 
These included the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, American Auto- 
mobile Association, American Engineering 
Council, National Safety Council, Amer- 


BUSINESS TRANSPORS, 
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ican Railway Association, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under. 
writers, and American Mutual Alliance. 
Secretary Hoover invited experts to serve 
on committees to make the Preparatory 
studies—motor _ vehicles commissioners, 
state highway engineers, chiefs of police 
and traffic officers, members of the Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials, the 
Federal Bureau of Public Roads, the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Standards, Bureau of the 
Census and other agencies, technical asso- 
ciations, as well as representatives from 
organized labor. Committees were form- 
ed. The Committee on Statistics, with 
Director W. M. Steuart of the Bureau of 
the Census as chairman, studying the 
causes, location and frequency of acci- 
dents, found an amazing lack of uniform- 
ity in the collection of such statistics by 
states and communities. Replies to ques- 
tionnaires indicated that many places have 
not awakened to the value of knowing 
where, how often, and why traffic acci- 
dents occur in their communities. Some 
states and cities do secure this information 
and use it in “spot” maps to locate danger 
points; while others have only the vaguest 
knowledge, apparently, of the true condi- 
tions. 


Traffic Control 


The Committee on Traffic Control, head- 
ed by Maj. Roy F. Britton of St. Louis, 
has undertaken a study of speeds, signals 
and signs, parking, and discipline of driv- 
ers. The reports of this committee, with 
recommendations, are being compiled. 

The highway and street engineering 
problems of safety, including the illum- 
ination of rural roads which are heavily 
traveled, surfacing, marking with direc- 
tional and warning signs, considered by a 
committee of which Frank Page, High- 
way Commissioner of North Carolina, is 
chairman, disclose widely varied practices. 
The Bureau of Standards and Bureau of 
Public Roads, as well as the signal code 
committee of the American Engineering 
Standards Committee, are taking a keen 
interest in these subjects. 

Much stress is being laid by the Com- 
mittee on City Planning and Zoning, head- 
ed by Fred A. Delano, chairman of the 
Washington Federal City Committee, on 
the relation of bulk of buildings to the 
density of traffic, development of street 
layouts and arterial highways, the effect 
of breaking up congestion through de- 
velopment of suburban shopping and in- 
dustrial sub-centers, the location of play- 
grounds and public buildings. The report 
of this committee is expected to contain 
much important information for the many 
city planning commissions throughout the 
country. 

Commissioners of education and other au- 
thorities, as well as noted educators, un- 
der the chairmanship of Prof. A. W. Whit- 
ney of New York City, are considering 
the education of the general public, driv- 
ers, and school children —M. C. K. 
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dg2-<-/NEW MACHINES 
1 ee and METHODS 


AVING by machinery what is squan- 

S dered by men gets to be an exasperating 
feature in business. It is not just like 
saving at the spigot and wasting at the 
bung, as the best machinery not only saves 
labor but also helps in preventing waste, 
but there is a similarity, and it is noticed 
that concerns, both large and small, which 
are thoroughly equipped mechanically, have 
recently been paying renewed attention to 
the costliest of all machines: the worker; 
from the top down, and from the bottom 
up. Those at the bottom are numerous 
and those near the top are expensive. At 
both ends much can be made or saved 
through the human factor, apart from all 
reference to time and motion studies. It 
pays to think and act with energy and vim 
to make all workers more efficient than 
they are, from the inside out. This is al- 
ways difficult, because all data are inde- 
finite, but always possible. The means for 
accomplishing it must be very definite, if 
the example of those concerns which are 
producing good results counts fof anything. 
The means are definite in each place but 
not the same everywhere. This seems to 
be the only general observation that holds 
good. But there is great emphasis on 
definite means, to shape the mentality of 
workers, rather than the moral force of 
persuasion which has to be repeated over 
and over again to be effective and is 
likely to be much diluted during the 16 
hours of each day when the worker is 
not working. 

The right machinery for the work to 
be done and really scientific management 
are of course important among the strong 
forces that create solidarity in the total 
working efforts of a concern. That has 
been demonstrated. But it is the means 
beyond that which are now receiving spe- 
cia] attention. 


Humans as Machines 


Like machinery, workers should be 
“durable.” Their habits and health should 
be the best that mortals can be engineered 
into by other mortals—a task requiring 
tact even more than insight. Their con- 
tinued service with the firm whose work 
they understand should be secured against 
interruption for flimsy cause. The bonds 
should be substantial as well as mental 
and sentimental. It also pays to get rid 
of marplots and shirkers before infection 
spreads. And it is not always easy to 
discover who they are, or to spot the man 
higher up whose contact galls good human 
material in the ranks. 

If it is true that the factors which 
cause disproportionately high wages in 
some industries and trades also cause a 30 
per cent. reduction in working results, 
affecting both quality and quantity, it 
seems self-evident that all efforts to cut 
costs should include highly systematic at- 
tention to the human machine. It is not 
quite the same machine, for work and wel- 
fare, at high as at lower wages. It should 
be better, but it is not. Not in all re- 






Neither for its owner, 
the worker, nor for its lessee, the employer. 
There is room for improvement. 

Nobody holds a brief, however, to speak 
with authority on the old subject which 
has become new through a change in con- 


spects, at least. 


ditions. Getting the most out of human 
material remains an open problem. Genius 
and amateurs may discuss it with equal 
freedom. But that is not a good reason 
for continuing to guess vaguely, if better 
may be done. The Commonwealth Edison 
Co. in Chicago is doing something. The 
Holt Co. in Peoria, works on different 
lines. Many useful remarks from different 
sources could be quoted. But a fairly 
simple working-formula is still lacking; 
one that makes the essentials stand out 
sharply and relegates the unreliable ex- 
pedients of the past to discarded practice. 


Fitting Words Wanted 


The difficulty is largely one of words. 
When the right words are said, they stick. 
If that were not true all progress would 
stop. But the right word must be re- 
peated, advertised. It is not magic. Only 
a fallacy can leap into power overnight. 

Perhaps the old method of advancing by 
elimination will answer. Eliminate, one 
after another, those expedients which have 
been found ineffectual, and finally a 
formula for action that does work out will 
stand inscribed in the minds of leaders— 
not necessarily leaders in industry or 
finance. And soon it advances to con- 
vince the followers. All are followers 
first in most things. The work of get- 
ting something said right is cooperative 
but informal. Those speak who have 
something to say, and listen when better 
is said. Eventually an improved convic- 
tion takes definite form. The method is 
not so very slow when systematically ap- 
plied. 

Kind or persuasive words alone have 
not been found effective. The working 
field is no kindergarten. High wages alone 
have many effects, bad and good, at least 
to begin with. Share-holding makes a 
strong tie in good times only. With what 
security should this tie be strengthened? 
Pensions? Insurance? The doubts are 
numerous at most points. 


Probably there are men of action who 
can see and express the quintessence of 
the problem, or a part of it, in a one- 
minute essay. Nothing could be more im- 
portant. They should speak. There is 
room for them in these columns. 


Here is a pointer from a wonderful © 


salesman, in this case a woman. She said: 
“You cannot sell if your mind is full of 
criticism of your customer.” She meant 
“sell much and keep on selling.” Probably 
there is no business concern in this country 
that does not stand to save and gain money, 
and much more, by “selling itself” to its 
workers, as completely as its workers are 
expected to “sell themselves” to it. But 
that is a generality which has to be inter- 
preted in lines of action.—M. C. K. 







One Bond Pay 7% | 
and another 
Only 6%? 


est rate means lessened 
safety. Sometimes it means a 


narrower market. 


But again 


it may mean that, because of 
unusual demand for capital in 
a given locality, borrowers pay 
a higher rate with the same 
security. How this applies to 
high grade Southern First 
Mortgage Bondsand why they 


aresuperiorinvestmentsistold 





The Home of 
Caldwell & Co., 

Specialists in 
High Grade7% 
First Mortgage 
Southern Bonds 


in theinteresting book 
“What Determines 
the Interest Rate?” 
which will be sent to 
any investor upon 
request. 


7 First Mortgage Bonds 

offered by Caldwell 
& Company embody defi- 
nitely superior features of 
safety made possible bythe 
normally strong demand 
for money to finance the 
steady growth of prosper- 
ous Southern Cities. 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


Southern Municipal, Corporation and 
Mortgage Bonds _— 


642 Union St. 


Nashville, Tenn. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES fF 
ee ee rrr 
cea lease send me without obligation, 

What Determines the Interest I Rate?” 


and 


Current Offerings 





ADDRESS 














tion For 


53 Park Place 





Some 


Speculative Bargains 


may still be found in the market in spite 
of the rapid advance. Write for a copy of 


THOMAS GIBSON’S 
MARKET LETTER 


which wil asist you in selecting the most 
ee a 
s Magazine. 


GIBSON & McELROY 


No charge if you men- 


New York 
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First Mortgage 
Serial Bonds 


SECURED BY 


Central Medical 


Building , Philadelphia 


Federal National Income Tax up to 4%, 
all State and Normal Income Taxes and 
Pennsylvania 4-Mills Tax Paid by Borrower 


BANK SAFEGUARDED 
1 Closed First Mortgage on valu- 
able city center land, new fire- 
proof store and office building, 
equipment and earnings. 
- Net Income assured by forty- 
five year lease on entire building, 
more than sufficient to pay interest 
and principal of total bond issue in 
ten years. 


3 Assignment of lease and monthly 
deposits in advance with trustee 
for benefit of Bondholders, Com- 
pletion of building guaranteed. 


4 These Bonds are approved and 
recommended by the Oldest 
First Mortgage Banking House, 
based upon 69 years’ successful 
experience. Investors are protected 
by our time-tested system of Bank 
Safeguards, 


Write for Circular No. 838-0 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Combany 


Ownership Identical with Greenebaum Sons 
Bank. & Trust Company - 
OLDEST FIRST MORTGAGE BANKING HOUSE 
Combined Resources Over $35,000,000 
FOUNDED 1855—CHICAGO 
— Pitts! — Kansas City 
iwaukee 
BOND SERVICE OFFICES IN 300 CITIES - 


~—==--HMail This Coupon-----~- 


Greenebaum Sons Investment Company 838-8 
LaSalle and Madison Streets, Chicago 
Please send without charge or obligation Circular 
No, 838-O describing Central Medical Building First 4 
Mortgage 614% Bonds, ‘ 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Promotion of Projects Under Civic Guidance Not 
Always Turns Out Profitably 


By R. D. 


— HIS article is to deal partly with 
a quick method of financing hotels 
and similar structures. This method is 
based on the old premise that “one is 
born every minute.” Therefore, it 
should be very easy to raise funds for 
promotion purposes. It is—for those who 
know the intricacies of high-finance and 
are well versed in stock selling. In 
order to illustrate this more clearly a 
specific example of such financing will 
be outlined, although no name will be 
mentioned because the venture is now on 
the road to success. This is not due, 
however, to the ability and foresight of 
the original promoters but to a com- 
bination of circumstances which have 
since arisen. 


Easy to Become Stockholder 


About three years ago, the citizens 
in a good-sized industrial city in the 
East became imbued with the idea that 
their community needed a new hotel and 
that the people at large should own it 
through the medium of stocks. At the 
first organization meeting it was decided 
to employ a force of high-pressure sales- 
men who had no restrictions placed 
upon their activities. The salesmen first 
arranged to conduct a rapid-fire cam- 
paign among the citizens. Stock sub- 
scriptions were taken from any one who 
would pay the equivalent of the sales- 
men’s commission and then contract to 
pay the rest of the subscription in in- 
stallments. Through such methods the 
stock issue was soon sold out and the 
salesmen went their way. When the 
second installment was due, many of 
the subscribers had reconsidered and 
decided not to pay in any more money. 
As a result, the promoters of the ven- 
ture, who had already gone ahead and 
spent much of the prospective collec- 
tions, found themselves in serious fi- 
nancial difficulty. What should be done? 
The promoters did not know, neither 
did the stockholders. 


An Unprofitable Investment 


At this juncture, many of the respon- 
sible backers decided to have a bond 
issue floated, the issue to be secured by 
a mortgage. The bankers appraised 
the property and decided that a first 
mortgage loan could be placed on the 
property with confidence. This house 
first, however, demanded, in view of 
the fact that the hotel was a civic en- 
terprise, that it be given an additiona 
guarantee that a certain percentage of 
the unpaid subscriptions be paid with- 
in one year and that an additional 
amount of stock be sold within thai 
time. In doing this, they were only con- 
sidering the safety of their loan and 
increasing the equity for it. This was 
the most critical moment of the venture 
and the responsible directors came for- 
ward and guaranteed that the additional 
funds would be forthcoming within the 
time limit. Acting on this assumption 
and guarantee, the mortgage bankers 
went ahead and placed the loan. The 


Maxwell 


next thing they did was to see that a 
reliable operator took over the Property 
and operated it. 

The main point is that although the 
venture now seems to be in a fair way 
to succeed, the stockholders cannot ex.- 
pect any return on the money invested 
for a long time to come because the 
bond issue must be taken care of first. 
In any event only a small return can 
be expected—not anywhere near that 
which was promised when the stock 
subscriptions were signed. 

The example cited is an old story to 
some but it is also a new one to many. 
Civic or community ownership has a 
great appeal to many people but they 
forget that just because some individual 
who has been in a certain business for 
many years may be successful in that 
business, he may not prove as success- 
ful in another. 


Experience Essential 


It is doubtful that community owned 
propositions will be successful unless a 
responsible man is placed at the head 
of the organization. It is not easy to 
find such a man. The writer knows of 
an instance where a lawyer was placed 
at the head of a corporation just be- 
cause he was one of the most respon- 
sible members of a community and was 
considered very successful in his own 
field. He was undoubtedly capable of 
taking care of all legal matters per- 
taining to his company but when it 
came to the operating end and the ob- 
taining of funds to run the plant, he 
was not equal to the task. In time, 
the business failed and then every one 
wondered why. The same is true in 
real estate circles. Unless one is well 
grounded in the fundamentals of the 
business he should not be considered for 
a position requiring years of experience. 





First Mortgage Investments 


“Forbes” will be glad to furnish the 
names of the underwriters of any of the 
following conservative first mortgage real 
estate bond issues to those wishing further 
information : 


Tampa Terrace Hotel, Tampa...... 7 
Pelham Terrace Apts., Philadelphia. 7 
Burnwood Apartments, Chicago.... 7 
Birchbrook Hall Apt., Y’n’k’s, N. Y. 7 
Walnut St. 2100, Apt. Bldg. Phila.. 634 
7 


Hotel Pritchard, Nashville.......... 
The Sacmont Str. & Apt. Bldg., Chi. 7 
Cerana Apt. Bldg., N. Y. C........ -. 6% 
Alden Park Manor, Brookline, Mass. 6% 
The Loutellus, Pittsburgh ........... 6% 





W. R. Cummings, vice-president in 
charge of sales of the Monroe Calculat- 
ing Machine Company, was accorded the 
highest honors within the gift of the 
office appliance industry when he was 
elected president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Office Appliance Manufacturers 
at the annual meeting held at the Hotel 
— Atlantic City, September 11 
and 12. 
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[Labor and Wages 


_— a five-year study of unemploy- 
ment, the Russell Sage Foundation 
finds that from 10 to 12 per cent. of all 
the workers in the United States are con- 
tinually out of employment when good 
and bad years are averaged. Each year 
from 1,000,000 to 6,000,000 persons are 
out of work for weeks and sometimes for 
months at a time. One conclusion drawn 
from the investigation is that public 
bureaus to take the place of the private 
fee-charging agencies should be_ estab- 
lished. The survey states that in seeking 
work through certain types of commercial 
employment bureaus—particularly those 
dealing with unskilled and casual labor— 
thousands of men and women are being 
exploited. 

A. H. Mulliken, President of the Amer- 
ican Economic Institute, Chicago, states 
that strikes in 1923 took 20,551,100 man 
work days from production. They cost 
the strikers $97,823,427, they cost the em- 
ployers $26,901,443, and they cost the pub- 
lic $579,114,705 in increased prices, less 
production, lost business and waste. Be- 
tween 1881 and 1885 one workman in 48 
went on strike each year. From 1915 to 
1921 one workman in every nine struck 
each year. Strikes are now 27 per cent. 
longer than 40 years ago. 

Employment gained slightly in August 
over July, the amount being 0.2 per cent. 
according to an estimate by the Depart- 
ment of Labor. Earnings of employees 
increased 3.7 per cent. and per capita 
earnings increased 3.5 per cent. The sur- 
vey covered 8,555 establishments in 52 in- 
dustries, employing 2,428,229 workers. 
The iron and steel industry lead the upturn 
with a gain of nearly 11 per cent. in pay- 
roll totals. Wage rate increases in Aug- 
ust were reported to the Department by 
12 establishments and wage rate decreases 
in 77 establishments. 








Money and Banking 














Federal Reserve System 


(000 omitted) 
Latest 2Wks. Ago Year i= 
Gold Reserve...$3,069,163 $3,084,919 $3,116, 
Bills Disct...... 259,863 261,230 862,008 
carn, Agssets.... 928,35: 923,659 1,126,334 
Notes in Cir..... 1,729,859 1,750,670 2,247,830 
Deposits ....... 2,195,882 2,200,368 1,930,073 
ROS iciestarsas 80.4% 80.3% 76.4% 


Ce in the position of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System during the last 
two weeks were negligible in all items. 
A slight decline in total gold reserves was 
offset by decreases in notes in circulation 
and deposits. The ratio gained 0.1 points. 
A slight gain in total earning assets is 
accounted for by larger loans against gov- 
ernment paper. 

Wall Street brokers’ loans now stand at 
approximately $1,400,000,000, according to 
Dow-Jones. This is an increase of $50,- 
000,000 during the last few weeks and 
represents funds borrowed by brokers for 











themselves or clients for stock market 
trading purposes. 

The Investment Bankers Association of 
America, in convention at Cleveland re- 
cently, recommended strongly an alternative 
policy to that now being followed by the 
Treasury Department in paying off the 
national debt. The bankers were of the 
opinion that the Government should take 
advantage of the present easy money mar- 
ket and low rates of interest to refund on 
a long-term basis a larger portion of 
obligations soon to mature. It is possible 
that the money market may run into a 
period of tightening interest rates, due 
either to accumulative European borrow- 
ings or commercial demands in this country 
brought about by expanding business. The 
Treasury Department has been conducting 
its operations incident to refunding by 
means of short-term loans from time to 
time and has given no indications of chang- 
ing its policy. Within the next nine months 
maturities in excess of $2,000,000,000 will 
fall due and within four years maturities 
exceeding $7,500,000,000 will have to be 
met. 

The Federal Farm Loan Board an- 
nounced last week that the Federal Inter- 
mediate Credit Banks have sold to a 
group of commercial banks, $10,000,000 
of 6 months debenture bonds, bearing 434 
per cent. interest, on a basis to yield 
3.25. This is the first bond issue for the 
1924 marketing season and the funds will 
be used entirely by Farmers Co-operative 
Marketing Associations. 

Plans are under way whereby approxi- 
mately 25 closed banks in Minnesota will 
be re-opened before the first of the year. 
This is a reflection of good crops and 
higher prices. The banking situation 
through the State is much improved, good 
crops helping the banks materially in 
liquidating slow collateral and reducing 
liabilities. 

Money rates in New York continue easy, 
outside loans being made at substantially 
lower levels than the official quotation 
shown in the following’ table. This table 
covers the last two weeks: 

New York Money Market 








High Low Last 

I eo gnsanede 3% 2% 244% 

Time, 60-90 da......... 2%4-3 2%4-2% 24-3 

Com. Pa. 4-6 mo....... 3-3%4 3-3%4 3-3%4 

Banker’s Accept....... 1% 2 

Rediscount Rate....... 3 3 3 
Prices 




















Sept. 1°24 Aug. 1’24 Sept. 1’23 

Dun’s 188.710 188.031 187.981 
Bradstreet’s 12.8095 12.6231 12.9143 
HE general trend of average com- 
modity prices has continued upward 
during the last two weeks, although the 
movement of individual commodities was 
very mixed. A rather unexpected develop- 
ment was the advance in heavy crude oil. 
Smackover was advanced 10 cents a bar- 
rel to 85 cents by the Standard Oil of 
Louisiana. This action has been reflected 
by an advance of 1 to 1% cents a gallon 
in the wholesale prices of lubricating oils. 












Insurance Against 
Check Raisers 





This Way 


your checks are 
positively 
protected 


against alteration 


against the very real menace of 

the check raiser. 
Progressive banks everywhere now 
offer positive protection—without cost 
to you. 
Super-Safety INSURED Bank Checks 
are supplied in place of ordinary, un- 
protected checks. Made of the world’s 
safest check paper, and protected by 
The Wm. J. Burns International 
Detective Agency, Inc. It is difficult 
and dangerous for the crook to tamper 
with them. 


Chemical and mechanical devices are 
good—but often the master-crook finds 
a way to beat them. 


B sure you have this protection 


But they offer another safeguard—the 
only positive protection. Using them, you 
are automatically insured for $1000 
against loss through fraudulent altera- 
tion. This insurance is carried by one 
of America’s strongest companies — 
The Hartford Accident & Indemnity, 
with over $19,000,000 in assets, and a 
reputation for paying all just claims 
promptly. 

Ask your bank about this protection 
today. 


Send coupon for free book of stories 
written by detective Wm. J. Burns. 


Mail it today. Pe d 
SA 
peP re 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY 
World’s Largest Manufacturers of Bank Checks 


New York Chicago San Francisco 
Atlanta Dallas Denver 


THE BANKERS SUPPLY COMPANY, 410 
5950 South State Street, Chicago 


Please send me free copy of Wm. J. Burns’ book: “‘Ex- 
periences with Check Raisers.”’ 








City....... State 








Name of my bank 
Please write plainly. Use margin if necessary. 
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BABSON’S 






































1 “Follow as restricted a 


licy as possible for 
the long pull downward.” 


2 “We anticipate a firm and advancing market.” 


3 “The rise in prices should not be permanent. 
Ultimate trend downward.” 


E coming months, we believe, 
will present an interesting situ- 
ation for manufacturers and 


chase of raw materials. 


Thousands of Babson clients appre- 
ciate the almost 100% accurate fore- 
casting of commodity prices by this 
Service over a period of many years. 
Space does not permit a reproduction 
of the complete record, but in the 
chart above are shown a few of the 
more significant points, together 





merchants identified with the pur- . 





Extracts from Babson’s Reports in 1923 , 


4 “Purchases should be limited to the early part 
of the year.” 

5 “Underlying trend of commodity prices is down- 

ward. Heavy purchases should be withheld.” 


*6 “Stabilization is rapidly developing. Means 
= and moderately higher commodity prices.” 


- Commodity Prices | 


with a condensed summary of our 
advices at the time. More than 150 
important commodities are covered 
monthly in our Buyers Supplement. 
In addition, our Advisory Staff may 
be called upon as frequently as nec- 
essary for special reports without 
extra charge. 


A Service holding such an enviable 
record as the Babson Business Serv- 
ice is worthy of further investiga- 
tion. Full details will be sent without 
obligation. Merely tear out memo 
and hand it to your secretary. 














, 





- BABSONS REPORTS 


BABSON STATISTICAL ORGANIZATION 





Babson Park., Massachusetts 


BARGEST STATISTICAL COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 


MEMO 
* for Your Secretary 


Write the Babson Statistical 
Organization, Babson Park, Mass., 
as follows: Please send Report 
XA35 together with details of 
the Babson Service, gratis. 
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,er hand light crudes and gasoline 


the ot! 1 
Sarienced further reductions. 
Copper and tin have eased off, the form- 


er breaking the 13-cent price level. The 
loss amounts to practically 1 cent a pound 
from the level of two months ago. How- 
ever, the demand is still brisk. Raw sugar 
prices are off, Cubas selling at 4 cents, 
due to more favorable weather conditions. 
The price for refined sugar has not yet 
reflected the decline. 

The abandonment of the Pittsburgh plus 
system of quoting steel prices has resulted 
in a slight decline, owing to the confusion 
arising from the new quotations. Under 
the new basis, Chicago mills quote but 
$2 or $3 a ton above Pittsburgh prices, 
though the freight from Pittsburgh is 

80. 
£ he American Woolen Company’s open- 
ing of women’s wear goods for next 
Spring showed cuts in prices averaging 
about 10 per cent. Most of the reductions 
were made in worsteds. 

According to the Federal Reserve Board, 
wholesale prices in August rose 1 per 
cent. in the United States, 0.4 per cent. 
in France, and 1.3 per cent. in Canada, 
while in England prices declined 0.4 per 
cent. In the United States all commodity 
groups except export goods advanced. The 
greatest rise occurred in imported goods, 
amounting to 5.4 per cent. reflecting high- 
er quotations for silk and wool, hides, 
rubber and coffee. The price index of 
export goods fell 2.1 per cent., chiefly as a 
result of lower prices in cotton and cotton 
cloth, but also in steel products, crude oil 
and gasoline. 

Prices of leading commodities at this 
time, two weeks ago and a year ago 
are shown in the following table: _ 

2Wks Year 

Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2 red 1.57 .148 1.22% 
Corn, No. 2 yel. 1.32 1.39% 1.12% 
Oats, No. 2, white .59% .59% .52% 
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ALDRED & CoO. 


40 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 



































Flour, Minn, - 7.85 7.50 6.50 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio 1854 .17% .10% 
Sugar, gran. 074 074 09% 
Lard, Midw. 14.80 14.10 13.00 
Pork, mess. 30.00 29.75 26.00 
Beef, family 21.00 21.00 19.00 
Iron, 2X, Phila. 22.50 22.25 26.75 
Steel, Pitts. 36.00 38.00 42.50 
Lead 8.00 805 7.10 
Copper 12.80 13.20 13.25 
Cotton, mid. 26.10 22.35 29.50 
Printcloths 064% 07 07% 
Railroads 




















ARNINGS for the month of August, 

which are being reported currently, 
generally show an increase in net operat- 
ing income, compared with the same month 
a year ago. The New Haven reported 
net operating income of $1,720,083, com- 
pared with $1,641,136 in August last year, 
despite the fact that gross income for the 
month was almost $1,000,000 less. South- 
ern Railway, with August gross of $1,485,- 
926 compared with $2,035,126 last year, 
reported net of $311,331, compared with 
$359,502. Seaboard Air Line’s net was 
$702,532, compared with $652,020 a year 
ago. Lehigh Valley reported net of $1,- 
215,587, against $874,925 in August, 1923. 
New York Central reported gross of $30,- 
484,316, against $36,611,444 in August last 
year, but net operating income declined 
only to $5,548,777 from $7,262,002. Chi- 
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A Distinctive Service for 
Your New York Business 


TH 


E 
MECHANICS & METALS 
NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Deposits, June 30th, 1924, $288,000,000 


G. W. MeGARRAH JOHN McHUGH 
Chairman of the Board President 
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to see Europe 
at Low Cost= 


A to Europe need not 

be expensive. Thousands 
of people of very moderate 
means make a European trip 
each year. They know the time 
and the way to go. 

Now their knowledge may 
be yours. All you need to do 
is to send the coupon below 
for the new booklet “Economy 
Trips to Europe.” In this book- 
let are actual tours showing 
exactly how you can make each 
dollar buy the most. For in- 
stance, on a six weeks trip it 
shows how you may visit four 
European countries and travel 
both ways on the palatial “one 
class” shipsof the United States 
Lines for only $525. Thereare 

‘other ttips with accommoda- 
tions to suit every purse. 
Sailings every few days to 
Plymouth, Southampton, 
Cherbourg and Bremen, with 
frequentcallsat Cobh (Queens- 
town). 

Everyone who has ever 
dreamed of a trip to Europe 
should write for this booklet. 
Send the coupon for your 
copy now. 


United States Lines 


45 Broadway New York City 
Agencies in principal cities 
Managing Operators for 


U.S. SHIPPING BOARD 
a 
To U. S. Shipping Board 


Infor. Section p 4337 Washington, D.C. 





Please send me the booklet “Economy Trips 
to Europe.”’ 
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cago Great Western, one of the first rail- 
roads in the Northwestern territory to 
make public its earnings, indicated a de- 
cided improvement compared with last 
year. Net operating income amounted to 
$298,217, compared with $68,862. Balti- 
more & Ohio reported net of $4,211,437, 
compared with $4,253,223. The slight loss 
took place in the face of a decline of over 
$4,000,000 in gross revenues for the month. 
The favorable showing of net in the case 
of all the railroads despite a decline in 
traffic is due to economies in operation 
and maintenance. The railroads last year 
spent unusual amounts in bringing their 
equipment up to a high standard and this 
year it has not been necessary to make 
such extensive repairs. 

The latest report of freight car loadings 
established a new high record for 1924. 
Loadings are now definitely above the 
1,000,000 cars per week level and are likely 
to continue so throughout September, 
October and a part of November, due to 
grain shipments. If coal shipments were 
normal it is probable current car loadings 
would far surpass those of the corre- 
sponding weeks in 1923. Freight car load- 
ings for the last four weeks, compared 
with the three preceding years follow: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 


Sept. 20.......+6- 1,076,553 1,060,811 961,138 837,316 
Sept. 13.......00 1,061,424 1,060,563 937,221 853,762 
Sept, 6......ee08 920,979 928,916 823,247 748,118 
Aug. 30......++6. 1,020,339 1,092,150 923,806 830,601 


Attention is called to the special article 
by Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the “Rail- 
way Age” in which he. deals with the 
railroad situation. 

















| Cotton and Grain 








HE cotton crop forecast, issued by 
the Department of Agriculture, as 

of September 16, placed production at 
12,596,000 bales, a reduction of 191,000 
bales from the forecast of September 1. 
The condition of the crop was given as 
55.4 per cent. of normal, indicating a yield 
per acre of about 149.2 pounds, compared 
with a condition of 59.3 per cent., and a 
yield of 151.5 pounds two weeks preced- 
ing. Last year’s crop was 10,139,671 bales. 
The announcement of the reduction in pro- 
duction resulted in a sharp upturn in prices 
which ran to the full 2 cents a pound per- 
mitted under the Exchange rule. Subse- 
quently there was a reaction, but this was 
followed by strong buying induced by un- 
favorable weather throughout the Atlantic 
sections of the cotton-belt, which carried 
prices to the highest level of the month. 
Private estimates place the total world 
supply of cotton this season at 15,700,000 
bales, including the Government forecast 
of 12,596,000 bales of lint, an allowance of 
750,000 bales of linters and the carry-over 
on July 31. Last season’s consumption was 
only 11,241,000 bales. Should consumption 
be no larger this year than last, there will 
be a carry-over of around 4,424,000 bales. 
However, Northern and Canadian mills are 
running ahead of last year in their con- 
sumption. Southern mills are reported to 
be behind their last season’s consumption. 
Cotton spinning activities showed a slight 
recovery in August after several months 
of decline. Active spindle hours numbered 
5,399,549,661, or an average of 143 per 
spindle in place, compared with 5,157,779,- 
726, or an average of 136 in July. The 


. average number of spindles operated dur- 


ing August was 23,761,440, or at 62.8 per 
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Where 1% is backed by 


SOLID SAFETY 


and protected by the South’; 
Oldest Mortgage House 


High return, bringing profits; impreg. 
nable safety, bringing peace of mind and 
assurance that your money is well cared for 
—these are the two elements of the ideal 
investment, 


In 7% Adair Protected First Mortgage 
Bonds, issued by the South’s Oldest Mort. 
gage Investment House, with a record of 59 
years experience in the first mortgage jp. 
vestment field without loss of a dollar to 
any investor, you can find the safe and rapid 
road to financial independence, free from 
worry and care, absolutely devoid of all the 
dangers of fluctuation. 


The safest way to attain the benefits of 
7%, which will just about double ox 


‘ money every ten years, is described in our 


free booklet, “How to Judge Southern Mort. 
gage Bonds.” Mail the coupon for your 
copy today, together with circular describing 
a 7% first mortgage bond issue, 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
ATLANTA 
Phiiadelphia, Land Title Bldg. Jacksonville, Adair Bldg. 
’ NEW YORK 
Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., Exclusive Distributors 
270 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Adair Real:y & Trust Company, 
Dept. V-6 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
Gentlemen: 

Please send me your booklet, ‘“‘How to Judge 
Southern Mortgage Bonds,’’ together with de- 
scriptive circular of a first mortgage bond issue 
yielding 7%. 

Name 
Address 











So Loss to any Investor in 59 years 











THE BACHE REVIEW 


Will keep you informed on the business 
and financial situation. 


_ Ten minutes a week spent in reading 
it will keep you posted on current 
events and their significance, enabling 
conclusions to be drawn by those in- 
terested. 


Sent for 3 months without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1892 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange 
42 Broadway New York City 
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Distinctive Office Stationery 
High Grade Bond 


8%x1l Rag Bond @ $1.25 Rm. 
8%x13 Rag Bond @ $1.45 Rm. 





WILLIAM-CHARLES CO. 
Gleason Bldg. Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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THE 
j UNITED GAS and ELECTRIC 
” CORPORATION 


vs United Gas & Electric Company 
Lancaster County Railway and Light Company 



























mpreg. 
and 


re controls, directly or indirectly, through 


7 stock ownership the following companies: 
Mort. 
of 59 


wea Gas Electric Railways 

rapid Citizens Gas & Fuel Company, C 

rr Terre Haute, Ind. onestoga Traction Company, Lan- 
Columbia Gas Company, Columbia, caster, Pa. 

whe Pa. 

ye Houston Gas and Fuel Company, Gas and Electric 

fort. ; Houston, Texas. 


Union Gas and Electric Company, 


re Lancaster Gas Light. and Fuel sores 
Company, Lancaster, Pa. Bloomington, Illinois. 
y Richmond Light, Heat and Power ’ 
Company, Richmond, Ind. Electric and Steam Heat 
tt Electric Harrisburg Light and Power Com- 
ns Berkshire Electric Company, Sink- pany, Harrisburg, Pa. 
ing Spring, Pa. 
Consumers Electric Light and Gas, Electric and Railways 
Power Company, New Orleans, 
La. Elmira Water, Light and Railroad 
Edison Electric Company, Lan- Company, Elmira, N. Y. 
caster, Pa. 
) oe Gretna Light & Power Company, Gas, Electric and Steam Heat 


Inc., Gretna, La. ; 
Lancaster Electric Light, Heat and Lockport Light, Heat and Power 
Power Company, Lancaster, Pa. Company, Lockport, N. Y. 





The above properties are under operating supervision of 


UNITED GAS & ELECTRIC 
ENGINEERING CORPORATION 











Engineers _ Management 
Construction Appraisals 
Reports, Estimates 
and 
Specifications 
111 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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This famous 
book now 


FREE 


UST what I have always wanted!’’ 
thousands say of this marvelous book—The 
Daily Reading Guide. Here is the famous 
new reading plan by which you can quickly 
and easily become familiar with the essen- 
tial literature of the world. The Daily Reading 
Guide tells you exactly what to read on every 
day of the year. 

Nine eminent educators and men of letters have 
created this fascinating plan. From the great 
literature of all time they have selected just 
those elements which every cultivated person 
should know, and they have arranged a sys- 
tematic program of reading that requires but 
twenty minutes a day. By following this simple 
plan you obtain a broad grasp of the work of 
the world’s most eminent writers, past and 
present. You acquire the knowledge and *+he 
culture that stamp you as a well- person. 


Limited number of copies FREE 


In order to extend the benefits of this new 
worthwhile reading, the publishers of The Daily 
Guide = offer a limited number of ae free. Simply 


an of 


mail coupon, enclosing on c to: help eover 
handling and mailing costs, and you 1 receive 
copy of this famous book, handsomely bound in blue 


and le 
eomplete schedule of reading for every day of the year, 
there are illuminating articles eminent men of letters. 
the coupon distribution is 


NELSON DOUBLEDAY, INC. 
Dept. Y4910 GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


Nelson Doubleday, inc., Dept. Y4910, 


Garden City, New York 

Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of The Daily Read- 
ing Guide, 192 pages beund in cloth, containing the 
complete new plan for reading the essential literature of 
the world in only ae ae a day. I enclose 25¢ 
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ferred » payable 
Oct. 1. ” of record 
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13th and 

GEORGE G. Treasurer 























INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
New York, September 26, 1924. 
The Board of Directors have declared a reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of one and one-half per 
cent (134%), on the preferred capital stock of 
this company, payable October 15, 1924, to pre- 
ferred stockholders of record at the close of 
business October 6th, . Checks will be 
mailed. Transfer books will not close. 
OWEN SHEPHERD, Treasurer. 
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cent. of capacity, compared with 60.0 per 
cent. in July, and 85.7 in August last 
year. 


Bullish sentiment continues to dominate 
the wheat and rye market, but corn and 
oats have been under pressure of late. 
August exports of wheat amounted to 16,- 
834,896 bushels, or 2,636,629 bushels more 
than for the same month last year. The 
average price per bushel of exported wheat 
was $1.35 for August, against $1.09 for 
the same month in 1923. Grain passing 
through the port, of New York has aver- 
aged about 500,000 bushels a day during 
September. 














Shipping and Trade | 











_ HE Shipping Board has completed its 
series of ship consolidations with the 
assignment of the South Atlantic Service 
to United Kingdom and Continental Euro- 
pean ports to the Carolina Company. Just 
prior to the final assignment the Shipping 
Board alloted the Antwerp and Rotterdam 
routes to the Black Diamond, the French 
ports up to Antwerp to the Cosmopolitan, 
the Mediterranean route to the Export 
Steamship Co., and the South African 
route to A. H. Bull & Co. 


The working out and adoption of a new 
merchant marine policy, based upon co- 
ordination with naval requirements, so that 
the one could supplement the other in time 
of war, has been postponed by the prom- 
inence which aviation has recently assumed 
and the doubt that the present naval pro- 
gram is just what it should be. It seems 
very unlikely that there will be time to 
work up a new merchant marine policy by 
the Administration before election day. 
Another point to be ironed out of the new 
shipping policy is a more careful dis- 
tribution of authority to the Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corpora- 
tion. These two agencies have been in 
conflict for some time, the Board having 
handed a series of setbacks to the Cor- 
poration in connection with its recom- 
mendations for consolidation of the various 
services. 

Passenger traffic tabulations of the 
transatlantic lines for the first eight 
months of 1924, give a striking picture 
of the effects of the new immigration law. 
There were heavy losses in both second 
and third class west-bound traffic as com- 
pared with the same period last year, while 
gains are recorded in all three classes 
of east-bound traffic. Canadian steamship 
lines report increases in both second and 
third classes in both directions, but show 
losses in first class traffic. 

The comparative figures for the three 
classes during the eight months follow: 


Westbound 
Jan.1 Aug. 31 Net 
1923 1924 Change | 
First class.... 51,982 55,972 + 3,990 
Second class... 139,456 91,098 — 48,358 
Third class.... 217,442 73,454 —143,988 
Eastbound 
First class..... 59,874 69,000 + 9,133 
Second class... 80,100 93,389 +- 13,289 
Third class.... 63,276 93,956 -+ 30,680 


The last week saw between 80 and 85 
vessels chartered, the largest business in 
any week this year and probably the 
largest for any week in several years. Of 
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the total about 60 were grain 
Lumber trade is better, but the coal dens 
market continues slow. There js deme 
no demand for sugar freight space. 


Attention is called to the specia] article 
by Dr. Julius Klein, director of the y, S 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com. 
merce, in dealing with the foreign traq 
situation. 


Other Important Items| 


_ Federal Reserve Board’s sym. 
mary of general business and finan. 
cial conditions states that department store 
sales showed less than the usual increase 
in August and were 7 per cent. smaller 
than last year. Mail order sales increased 
more than usual at this season and were 
1 per cent. larger than in August, 1923, 
Merchandise stocks of department stores 
at the end of August for the first time 
this year were smaller than on the cor- 
responding date of 1923. Business at 
wholesale establshments increased 7 per 
cent., a smaller expansion than is usual, 
Increases were more general in Western 
and Southern districts than in the East. 


Establishments engaged in the manufac- 
ture of boots and shoes produced goods 
valued at $950,479,368, in 1923, an in- 
crease of 9.6 per cent. as compared with 
1921, the last census. There are 1,542 
such establishments, Massachusetts lead- 
ing with 587. Establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of cash registers and 
calculating machines reported products 
valued at $95,105,570, an increase of 77.3 
per cent. over 1921. The value of air 
craft products totaled $12,945,263, an in- 
crease of 94.9 per cent. ever 1921. 


Equipment purchases by the railroads 
continue heavy. Great Northern recently 
ordered 2,500 freight cars to cost $6,500,- 
000, Reading has placed orders for 2,500 
cars of various types and the Illinois Cen- 
tral has placed orders for 6,200 freight 
cars. All together above 22,000 cars and 
120 locomotives have been purchased in 
the last 30 days. [Illinois Central also 
has just purchased 20,000 tons of rails 
to cost $8,400,000. Railroad purchases have 
stimulated the iron and steel industries and 
abandonment of the Pittsburgh plus sys- 
tem also is considered helpful. The Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company of Pittsburg 
will soon build a $50,000,000 plant, em- 
ploying 12,000 men at Hammond, Ind. 

Crude oil production in August totaled 
61,684,000 barrels against 61,083,000 in 
July. Adding imports and substracting 
exports and consumption there was added 
to storage 5,433,000 barrels during the 
month. The increased output is credited to 
Oklahoma. California’s fields to the end 
of August had produced a total of 2,- 
023,000,000 barrels of oil. The year 1923 
marked the peak of production with 263,- 
729,000 barrels. Toward the close of that 




















“year these fields were producing 872,000 


barrels daily, but at the present time have 
declined to 614,000 barrels daily, a loss of 
29.5 per cent. The Texas Company has 
announced that it will buy at prevailing 
prices all crude oil held in storage along 
its gathering lines in North and Central 
Texas. This action is viewed as indicat- 
ing probable improvement soon in the oil 
situation. It is the first of the large com- 
panies to abandon the policy of pro-rating 
which was instituted early in the summer. 
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CALIFORNIA ELECTRIC RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 


S58 SUTTER STREET EXECUTIVE BOARD 
SAN FRANCISCO w. E. DUNN 
PAUL SHOUP 
H. A. MITCHELL, PRESIDENT H. A. MITCHELL 
fF, W. WEBSTER, VICE-PRESIDENT CHAS. N. BLACK 
THE ANGLO & LONDON PARIS NAT’L BANK, TREAS. WwW. R. ALBERGER 
F. A. LEACH, JR. 


w. V. HILL, MANAGER 


CLAUS SPRECKELS 


MEMBERS | 


Bakersfield and Kern Electric Railway Company 
Central California Traction Company 

Fresno Traction Company 

Los Angeles Railway Corporation 

Market Street Railway Company, San Francisco 
Northwestern Pacific Railroad Company (Elec. Div.) 
Pacific Electric Railway Company 

Pacific Gas and Electric Company (Sacramento Railway 
Peninsular Railway Company 

Petaluma and Santa Rosa Railway Company 
Sacramento Northern Railroad Company 

San Diego and Arizona Railway 

San Diego Electric Railway Company 


_ San Francisco Napa and Calistoga Railway 


Key System Transit Company, Oakland 

San Francisco-Sacramento Railroad Company 

San Jose Railroads . 

Santa Barbara and Suburban Railway Company 
Southern Pacific Company (East Bay Electric Lines) 
Stockton Electric Railroad Company 

Union Traction Company, Santa Cruz 

Visalia Electric Railroad Company 


Furnishing the public with modern, con- 
venient, safe and dependable electric rail- 
way transportation over 3,171 miles of track 


GREETINGS To THE ELECTRIC RAILWAY INDUSTRY 





We invite you to California—the land of 
sunshine, happiness, fruits and flowers. 
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TALLULAH AND TUGALO RIVER WATER POWER DEVELOP- 
MENTS OF GEORGIA RAILWAY & POWER COMPANY 


SERVING 65 municipalities in North 

Georgia where public sentiment is most 
cordial toward industry. Real development 
is just beginning in Georgia. Nowhere else 
does opportunity beckon more insistently to 
investors. 


GEORGIA RAILWAY & POWER COMPANY 
— ATLANTA — 


TRANSPORTATION GAS STEAM HEAT 
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Washington 


a 


HE President’s policy of taking only 
7 a very modest part in the campaign 
has relieved a good deal of that tension 
t is ordinarily found at the Capital 
eding a national election. Mr. Cool- 

jdge has made only two or three speeches, 
one in Washington at a meeting of the 

Holy Name Society, in which he declared 
that no religious test shall ever be required 
as a qualification for holding office in the 
United States. No religious order was 
named but the audience interpreted his 
assertion as a reference to the Klan. In 
an address at Philadelphia, the President 
denounced proposals for Government own- 
ership of railroads and other public utili- 
ties as “uneconomic” and “encroachments 
upon our rights.” He also pointed out 
that through the breaking down of the 
power of the Courts there lay an easy way 
to the confiscation of property and the 
destruction of individual liberty. In none 
of his speeches has the President made 
a partisan appeal. 

John W. Davis, the Democratic candi- 
date for president, has been campaigning 
vigorously in the East where he joined 
forces with the former contender for the 
nomination, Governor Smith of New York. 
After the eastern campaign Mr. Davis 
will spend two weeks in Ohio, Indiana, 
Missouri, Kansas and Kentucky. His key- 
note continues to be common honesty, fol- 
lowed by criticism of the present admin- 
istration. 

The United States Tariff Commission 
has ordered a survey of the calf leather 
and copper industries with a view to pro- 
tecting them from importations. The Com- 
mission will study the situation and ac- 
cumulate data to be presented to Congress 
at the forthcoming session which com- 
mences in December and adjourns March 
A. Inasmuch as both of the commodities 
are now on the free list and are not sub- 
ject to the provisions of the flexible tariff 
sections of the tariff law, it seems doubt- 
ful if anything can be done. 

The Texas Company has filed answer 
to the Government charges of unlawful 
combination through the pooling of oil 
cracking and other patents filed against 
that concern, the Standard Oil Company 
of Indiana and more than 40 other oil 
companies. The suit was filed June 25, 
and the time limit in which an answer can 
be returned expires October 20. 
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Canada—Crops are the principal item of 
interest in the Dominion. at the present 
time. The Manitoba Free Press of Win- 
nipeg forecasts the crops of the three 
prairie provinces as follows, in bushels: 
Wheat, 295,858,791; oats, 238,900,000; 
barley, 51,079,892; rye, 11,276,544; flax, 
7,595,370. The Government has estimated 
the wheat crop of Eastern Canada at 25,- 
000,000 bushels, bringing the total crop 
up to approximately 331,000,000 bushels. 
The 1923 wheat crop totaled 474,199,000 
bushels, of which less than 28,357,000 
bushels were on hand August 31, the last 
day of the grain year. A year ago the 


price fluctuated between 95 cents and 97 
cents, but at this time is in-the neighbor- 
hood of $1.40. The expansion of the Can- 











all . NEW POSSIBILITIES OF EXPANSION 
V FOR PROGRESSIVE BANKERS 


With the Fitch Bond Book 
and Fitch Bond Revisions 


“Facts supplied by Fitch 
Keep your clients rich.” 


The A.B.A. Convention is 
stimulating bankers to a re- 
newed vision of improved and 
expanded banking service. 


No bank is too close to its 
community. Most banks do 
not enjoy their rightful share 
of appreciation from the pub- 
lic and from private individ- 
uals. 

Why? 

Because there are too few 
service contacts betweéh 


BOTH GIVING THE FITCH RATINGS 


bankers and many classes of 
citizens—and too few persons 
in any city or town who real- 
ize what the banker can give. 


Send for two suggestions 
that show how your bank can 
open the way to new contacts 
and new possibilities of expan- 
sion by using the Fitch Bond 
Book and Fitch Revisions, 
with the Fitch Ratings. 


Write on your letterhead for 
these two brochures: 


“Does Your Bank Discourage Customers?” 
“How Many New Friends for the Bank Today?” 


THE FITCH PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


Publishing House 
138 PEARL STREET 


3 Fitch Building 
NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 19 South La Salle Street 
BOSTON OFFICE: 185 Devonshire Street 





























The Sprinkler Tank—a sign of safety 


High it stands, a silent sentinel. 


An outward symbol 


of the effective protection afforded by an automatic 


sprinkler system. 


Beneath, throughout the building, 


every nook and corner is guarded against any insidious 


outbreak of fire. 


Night and day, in and out of working 


hours, there is constant vigil. 


So guarded, buildings are usually considered high 
grade insurance risks and lower insurance rates result 


from proper installation. 


For experience has demon- 


strated the value of the automatic sprinkler in reducing 


the possibility of fire. 


Our experienced Engineering Staff—at your command 
on all Fire Prevention matters—can render a definite rate 
and engineering service on sprinkler installations. 


FIDELITY=PHENIX 
FIRE INSURANCE CO: 


80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.NY. 


CASH CAPITAL 
#IVE MILLION DOLLARS 


PAUL L. HAID, President 


NEWYORK CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 








SAN FRANCISCO 
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FOR YOU-8% 


This high interest rate on 
your money is 
made _ possible 
by the unusual 
business situa- 
tion in Miami. 
This fastest 
growing city in 
the United 
States urgently 
needs capital for 
building pur- 
poses. 








This free book explains how 
you can take advantage of 
these conditions with SAFE- 
TY and HIGHER IN- 
COME. Don’t wait—send 
today for your copy of 
Booklet 12. 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE 
COMPANY 











504 Ralston Bide. Miami. Fla. 

















140-page Book full of life-size 
ruled forms, each one completely 
filled fn. The answer to prob- 
lems of accounting and record 
keeping for any business or pro- 
fession. 


Send for this FREE Book today. 
John C. Moore Corp. 


(Established 1839) 
2157 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


MOORES LOOSE LEAF 
SYSTEMS 
In Use In More Than 
300,000 Offices 








Utilities 
One hundred thousand 
investors have purchased 
income-earning securities 


of strong public utilities 
through our organization. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 
COMPANY 
72 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Tel. Randolph 6262 
Milwaukee — Louisville 
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adian price during the year has been 32 
per cent. and the contraction of supply, 30 
per cent. 

Invisible imports in the way of ex- 
penditures made by tourists in Canada are 
estimated to total at least $100,000,000 
for the current year. Practically all of 
this comes from America and almost off- 
sets the unfavorable trade balance, which 
for the year ended July, 1924 amounted 
to $143,888,722. When income derived 
from foreign investments are considered, 
it is probable invisible imports fully off- 
set the unfavorable trade balance. 

In 1923, Canada produced 16,900,000 
tons of coal, exported 1,600,000 and im- 
ported 22,100,000 from the United States 
and 500,000 from Great Britain. The con- 
sumption of coal last year was approxi- 
mately 38,000,000 tons, compared with 27,- 
500,000 tons in 1922 and 31,000,000 in 1921. 


Great Britain— Negotiations between the 
British Board of Trade and the German 
Trade Ministry have failed to reach a com- 
mon basis for the proposed trade treaty. 
Strict secrecy has been maintained on both 
sides, but it is believed the main reason for 
failure to meet accord was the German re- 
fusal to grant concessions that Great 
Britain demanded regarding the exemp- 
tion from taxation of British goods ex- 
ported to Germany. 

There was a gain in unemployment dur- 
ing August. Among the 11,500,000 work- 
men insured under the Unemployment In- 
surance Act, the percentage of unemploy- 
ed at the end of the month was 10.6, against 
9.9. at the end of July, and 11.8 at the end 
of August, 1923. As of September 1, the 
cost of living, including food, rent, cloth- 
ing, fuel, light and miscellaneous items 
was 72 per cent. above July, 1914, com- 
pared with 71 per cent. a month previ- 
ously and 73 per cent. a year ago, accord- 
ing to the Ministry of Labor. 


France—Beginning October 1, France 
will impose tax of 26 per cent. on all Ger- 
man goods entering the country. The tax 
will go ‘toward meeting Germany’s an- 
nual payments under the Dawes Plan. 
However, the tax is planned more as a 
protection to home industries than a source 
of reparations payments. 

Public revenues for August amounted to 
1,788,600,000 francs, the highest total col- 
lected for any month in the present year. 
For the first eight months tax receipts in- 
creased 3,420,000,000 francs over the cor- 
responding period of 1923. 

Germany—The German Government has 
decided to ask admission to the League of 
Nations. The first step in the procedure is 
to ascertain whether Germany will receive 
guarantees as to her status as a League 
Member. Foreign Minister’ Stresemann 
has opposed this step, but evidently has 
been overcome by President Ebert. 

Switzerland—A protocol has been pre- 
sented at the Council of the League of 
Nations, in convention at Geneva, which 
provides a plan of arbitration for dis- 
putes between nations, that is hoped will 
end all wars. It also provides for the se- 
curity of countries like France and Bel- 
gium and arranges for a conference for the 
reduction of armament. If ratified by 
Great Britain, France, Italy, or others of 
the great powers which are members of 
the League, an international conference 
will be called at Geneva on June 15, 1925, 
to consider the reduction of armament. 
The United States, Germany, Russia and 
other non-members of the League will be 
invited to participate in the conference. 
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“Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents g 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 

















The Last Straw 
Some time ago a railroad was under 
construction in one of the rural districts 
of Nova Scotia. It was decided that fences 
be built on each side of the track to pro- 
tect the farmers’ cattle, the railroad and 
farmers to share equally in the cost. One 
of the farmers stoutly refused to pay 
his share until one day a neighbor re- 
marked “I hear these train engines are 
going to have cow catchers.” That set- 
tled it. “They’re not going to get my cows 
if I know it.” So saying the old man 
hurried home, counted out his portion and 
sent it to the Railway Co.—$5 prize to 

J. Thomson, Toronto, Can. 


* * * 


Forcing the Luck 

First Golfer—“I thought you couldn't 
turn up this afternoon.” 

Second Golfer—“It was a very near 
thing, my boy. I tossed up to see if I 
should go to the office or come here; and 
believe me, it took five spins before it 
came right.”—Clipped. 

* * * 


Circumstantial Evidence 

The father of the household had a gold- 
headed umbrella which he prized very 
highly. One rainy morning the umbrella 
turned up missing. 

“Will, did you take my umbrella?” he 
asked of his son. 

“No, father.” 

“Did you, Mary?” 

“No, father, I didn’t see it,” said sister. 

Just then. the younger brother came in. 
“T know where it is, I think sister’s beau 
took it.” 

“Why, Tommy!” said sister, “he did 
not!” 

“Well, all I know,” said Tommy, “last 
night, as he was leaving, I heard him say 
to sister in the hall, ‘I’m going to steal 
one tonight.’”—From Frank J. Wolf, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

* * * 


Good Advertising 

A local drygoods merchant’s wife, was 
driving a small car. On-the down grade 
she lost control of it, the car jumped the 
curb, and ran into the window of another 
drygoods store. 

Shortly after, there appeared a large 
sign over the broken window. 

Sale now going on, slip in and look 
around, but please park your car outside. 
—From H. C. Dolbier, Arlington, N. 3. 





Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. 





